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Madeleine Carroll 


BEAUTIFUL WALTER WANGER STAR 
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ROUGE... Marvelous Rouge, in soft, 
natural pastels, velvet-smooth, pre ads 
with the easy flattery of fine face powder. 


FACE POWDER... 


Marvelous Face 


Powder is silk--ilted, periine, kind to 
sensitive skins. Protect- against dust... 
clings from 4 to 6 hour-, by actual test. 
LIPSTICK ... Marvelous Lipstick is 
double creamed in luscious colors to last 
ing smoothness .. . holds its vivid beauty. 
MASCARA... Marvelous Mascara goes 
on smoothly, doesn’t bead, keeps your 
lashes in curl... adds allure to your eyes. 


EYE SHADOW .... Marvelous offers 
subtle, and glamorous, soft-focus shades 


that do a lot tor your ¢ yes Easy to apply. 


a owt maken by the color of i ms 
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TRY THE SIMPLE WAY to friends 
and fun, this glamorous English screen 
star advises... be your own natural 
sel/! Try the simple way, too, to genu- 
ine loveliness ... make the most of your 
own natural beauty with Marvelous 


Eye-Matched Makeup! 

IT’S MAKEUP THAT MATCHES... 
harmonizing rouge, lipstick, face pow- 
der, eye shadow and mascara. And it’s... 
MAKEUP THAT MATCHES YOU... 
for it’s keyed to your personality color, 
the color that never changes, the color 
of your eyes. Logical, after all... 
THE WORLD’S WELL DRESSED 
WOMEN choose gowns and hats to 
match their eyes. Now you find correct 
makeup the same simple way. Artists, 
stylists, beauty editors, stage and screen 
stars who have tried Marvelous Eye- 
Matched Makeup, watched the amazing 
way it transforms even the plainest 
girls, hail it as a remarkable discovery. 
Find out for yourself... 


IF YOUR EYES ARE BLUE, look 
again at this actual color photograph of 
Madeleine Carroll. She’s wearing Mar- 
velous Dresden type rouge, lipstick, 
powder, eye shadow and mascara. 
just the right group for you! If your 
eyes are brown, your drug or depart- 
ment store will tell you to buy the Pari- 
sian type group. If they’re hazel, wear 
Continental type. If they’re gray, wear 
Patrician type. Full size packages each 
item, 55 cents (Canada 65 cents). 
HERE IT IS FALL...new clothes, new 
friends, new dreams. Time to say good- 
bye to misfit makeup...time to take 
Madeleine Carroll’s glamour-cue. Try 
Marvelous Eye-Matched Makeup... go 
halfway to meet popularity ... tonight! 





COMPLETE MAKEUP BOX . .. full size 
package of Marvelous Face Powder, harmo- 
nizing junior sizes rouge, lipstick, eye shadow, 
mascara. Sets for blue, brown, gray, or hazel 
eyes. Specially priced . . .. $1.10! 











Even 
your best friend 
won't tell you 


| a was simply crushed by Charlie’s 
curt note barren of explanation. True, 
she and Charlie frequently had “lovers’ 
spats” but these were not enough to war- 
rant breaking their engagement. Dis- 
heartened and puzzled, she sought Louise, 
her best friend. Perhaps she’d offer some 
explanation. Louise could, too; could have 
related in a flash what the trouble was... 
but she didn’t; the subject is so delicate 
that even your best friend won’t tell you. 


HOW’S YOUR BREATH TODAY? 


You may be guilty of halitosis (bad breath) this very 
moment and yet be unaware of it. That’s the insidi- 
ous thing about this offensive condition; you your- 
self never know when you have it, but others do and 
snub you unmercifully, 


Don’t run the risk of offending: others needlessly. 
You can sweeten your breath by mercly using Lis- 
terine Antiseptic, the remarkable deodorant with 
the delightful taste. Rinse the mouth with it every 
morning and every night, and between times before 
business and social engagements. 


As it cleanses the entire oral cavity, Listerine Anti- 
septic kills outright millions of odor-producing bac- 
teria. At the same time it halts the fermentation of 
tiny food particles skipped by the tooth brush (a 
major cause of odors) then overcomes the odors 
themselves. Remember, when treating breath condi- 
tions you need a real deodorant that is also sate; ask 
for Listerine—and see that you get tt. 
troy 


Tf all men and women would take the delightful pre- 
caution of using Listerine, there would be fewer 
broken “dates” and waning friendships in the social 
world—fewer curt rebuffs in this world of business, 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE 


Checks Halitosis (Bad Breath) 


HAVE 
YOU HEARD 
that countless 
cases of dandruff 

are yielding to 
Listerine 


? 
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LINES TO THE GIRLON THE COVER 
BY 


FAITH BALDWIN 


Flowers of flame and a starry gleam, 
Carols and candles and mirth; 

A for the ancient, immutable 
Peace and good will on earth 


Youth looking out with radiant eyes 
Fixed on a far, shining way, 

Lovely and seeking and trustingly wise 
As fair as her flowers, as gay 











THIRD PRIZE $5.00 


! FROM C TO A ABOUT B 
SECOND PRIZE $10.00 
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Put this Pedigreed Beauty 
on Your “Must” List 


Nen Je ne l ( ase 








Parker’s deluxe Major and Maxima Vacumatic 
. First Christmas Ever Shown 

f Ne re volutiona? y Pi i that 

gives people Second Sight -that show's 

H hen to refill, he nce writes years on end 


nithout running dry une xpectedty 
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Holds 102% 6 More Ink 


than our famous Duofold 
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GUARANTEED MECHANICALLY PERFECL 
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The Gift that Your Loved Ones 


will Carry (ct Thets frearls / 
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% INDICATES PICTURE WAS ONE OF THE BEST OF THE MONTH WHEN REVIEWED 


ADVENTUROUS BLONDE Warner . BIG SHOT, THE -RKO-Radio 


* BETWEEN TWO WOMEN M-G-M 


ALLOVER TOWN Reput BROADWAY MELODY OF 1938 M-G-M 
BIG CITY M-G-M 
*% ANGEL Paramoi 


CALIFORNIAN, THE 20th Century-Fox 


ANNAPOLIS SALUTE RKO-Ra 
















PICTURES REVIEWED IN CONFESSION Warners 
SHADOW STAGE 
% ARTISTS AND MODELS Paramount THIS ISSUE CORNERED FORMERLY WAR LORD Warner 
Page 
ATLANTIC FLIGHT—Monogram 35 
BACK INCIRCULATION Warner AWFUL TRUTH, THE—Columbia 55 COUNSEL FOR CRIME Columbia 
BREAKFAST FOR TWO—RKO-Radio 55 
3RIDE FOR HENRY, A—Monogram 56 
BRIDE WORE RED, THE—M-G-M 56 
BAD GUY M-G-M DANGEROUSLY YOUR3—20th Century-Fox 95 DANGEROUS HOLIDAY Renublic 
DOUBLE WEDDING—M-G-M 54 
EBB TIDE—Paraimount 55 
EXPENSIVE HUS3ANDS—Warners 56 % DEAD END Sam Goldwyn-United Artists 
52ND STREET -—Wanger-Uniied Artists 54 
FIGHT FOR YOUR LADY—RKO-Radio 56 
FIT FOR A KING—RKO-Radis 56 
GREAT GARRICK, THE—Warners 55 
LANCER SPY—20th Century-Fox 95 DEVIL IS DRIVING, THE Coiumbia 
LIFE BEGINS IN COLLEGE—20th Century-Fox 55 
MADAME X—M-G-M 54 
ENS FOR RRS ae ” DOUBLE OR NOTHING Paramount 
NON-STOP NEW YORK—GB 95 
PERFECT SPECIMAN, THE—Warners 54 
STAND-IN—Wanger-United Artists 54 
THIS WAY PLEASE—Paramount 56 hr EASY LIVING —Parameunt 


4 EMPEROR’S CANDLESTICKS M-G-M 


EVER SINCE EVE —Warners 


EXCLUSIVE — Paramount 
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In private, Bob Montgomery 
and Rosalind Russell feud po 
itely, but in public, they-go on 
sostarring in perfect — and 
‘ rofitable—equanimity. "Live 
Love and Learn,” is a new 
comedy about the troubles of 
a young Hollywood couple 








THE MOST EXCITING SCREEN EVENT OF ALL TIME! 


The favorite play of America is : ] , |! 
THE SCREEN HIT OF \: - a. ~~ As i 
THE YEAR! | | ; | 


) 
A year of preparation—3 months be- “4 : | 
fore the cameras—production costs 
breaking all studio records—and now 
the-love-and-laughter show that en- : | Ye 
thralled New York and London stage 
audiences for two seasons is ready to 
flash its glories on the nation’s screens.- 









“r os id iw y 
Tonight's our night / mi 4 | 
—there may never 
b ch é 
e a tomorrow. 
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WARNER BROS. present: i 


RCA ACORIINE 
vest SOT ER 


in the most lovable, laughable . of a decade! 


| 
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j . 4 
supported by a huge cast of famous stars including 3 ~~ : wy | 


BASIL RATHBONE “~~” | 
« ANITA LOUISE: 


MELVILLE COOPER + ISABEL JEANS | 
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MORRIS CARNOVSKY « VICTOR KILIAN «© Directed by al fi 
Anatole Litvak * Screen play by Casey Robinson + Adapted 
from the play by Jacques Deval « English Version by Robert E. 

Sherwood « Music by Max Steiner * A Warner Bros. Picture 








HOLLYWOOD'S JUNIOR LEGION 


Those Mauch imps are real carpenters. 
You should see the beautiful Christmas 
gift they're making for their mother 


A CHILDREN’S PAGE 
Edited from Hollywood by 


MARIANNE 





Marianne had her hands full when she invited redheaded 
Jane Isbell (above) to tea with three other Irishers. The doll 
is Patsy Ann, Tommy Kelly's Christmas gift for his little sister 


The Junior Legion stops for tea under a spreading 


Christmas tree and wishes you all a merry Yuletide 


” AN you imagine it?” asked Bobby 
C Mauch, looking up from his chisel. 

“She’d rather have this thing than a 
catboat!”’ 

Billy laid down his hammer. “Women,” 
he announced firmly, “are awful queer.” 

They were working on a beautiful mahog- 
any glove chest, a Christmas gift for their 
mother. They had designed it themselves 
and toiled over it for weeks. Dressed in 
old sweaters and disreputable cords, reek- 
ing of shellac and turpentine, the impres- 
sion they gave was far from the general con- 
ception of what the famous Mauch twins are 
like. Rather, they resembled any small boys 
badly in need of soap and water. 

“She doesn’t know about this yet,” said 
Billy, “it’s to be a real surprise.” 

“And we're going to buy gloves to put in 
it,’ added Bobby, “just so she’ll be sure to 
know what it’s for.” 

I still can’t tell the boys apart although 
I’ve known them for a long time. Each time 
I speak to Billy, calling him by name, he 
answers, “I’m Bobby.” Lots of times I doubt 
it. They like to keep people confused, I 
think. 

In fact, they told me that it might be of 


benefit to them later. “We want an auto- 
mobile some day,” they said, “and in case one 
of us should get his license suspended for 
speeding on Hollywood Boulevard, we could 
easily get along on one license so long as no 
one could tell us apart.” 

Their teacher told me she had asked Bobby 
to use the word “mistaken” in a sentence. 
He looked at her and said, “I’m sorry, but 
you have mistaken me for my brother. I’m 
Billy!” 

These days the Hollywood Legionnaires 
come to tea bringing their sewing, knitting, 
chisels and saws. Their collective Christmas 
spirit has been steadily gathering momentum 
since Edith Fellows started making a pink 
silk dressing sacque for her grandmother last 
September. 

They have so much to do, these boys and 
girls, and making motion pictures takes up 
a great deal of their time. Just now it’s all 
a grand rush and, while I’m really not ter- 
ribly old as years are counted, I look each 
morning in my mirror and am astonished 
that my hair didn’t turn white the night be- 
fore. My dreams are crowded with gifts, 
ribbons and tinsel and I have nightmares 
about Christmas trees coming to life! 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE just can’t decide what 
to get for her father and mother. She’s knit- 
ting mufflers for her two brothers, in their 
school colors, and doing them splendidly, too, 
for an eight year old. 

“Oh, I drop a few stitches now and then,” 
she said, “but it doesn’t matter because I pin 
them up with little safety pins. After I’ve 
finished I'll sew them all together on the 
wrong side. And,” she added in an offhand 
manner, “they'll never notice it.” 

“It’s strange,” she confided over her tea- 
cup, “what makes you love brothers so much. 
Why most of the tirne Sonny says I’m a pest 
and pulls my hair every time he walks past, 
but if I feel like teasing him he says he’ll 
spank me if I don’t let him study in peace!” 

“Then what happens?” 

“We-l-l,” replied Shirley, “if I don’t let 
him study in peace he just—does.” 

“What about Jack?” I asked. 

“Oh, Jack says there might be some peo- 
ple who are crazy enough to want my auto- 
graph, but he'll take Greta Garbo’s!” 

‘And you love them in spite of all that?” 

“That’s what is queer,” she puzzled. “I 
love them much more than people who tell 
me I’m sweet all the time.” Then she said, 
sighing, “Oh, dear, I do wish I could think of 
something that’s good enough to give my 
mother for Christmas!” 

Tommy Kelly, Jackie Morrow, Jane Isbell 
and Ann Gillis came in to tea yesterday. It 
was a big mistake on my part, for Ann and 

(Continued on page 78) 














"...but for the Grace of God, there sit I, Portia 
Merriman, facing a verdict of life or death!” 


A heart-tugging mother-and-son story as only 
Faith Baldwin could write it. Played to perfection 
by a superlative cast. 
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with 


WALTER ABEL 


FRIEDA INESCORT 


NEIL HAMILTON 
HEATHER ANGEL 
RUTH DONNELLY a 
BARBARA PEPPER ss 


Directed by George Nicholls, Jr. 
Screen Play by Samuel Ornitz - Adapta- : 
tion and additional dialogue by E. E. Para- - 
more, Jr. » Original story by Faith Baldwin ; . 
Associate producer, Albert E. Levoy 
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CAROLYN VAN WYCK 
PROP 


New, refreshing and simple are these 
vital aids to loveliness brought to 


you from Hollywood’s most beautiful 


you've gotten your new winter formals 
and are all set for the holiday parties, 
do you find that you can’t do a thing with 
your hair, that you look very glamorous 
from the tips of your toes just up to your 
chin, and that a mop of dried-out hair is 
ruining the smooth perfection of your ap- 
pearance? If you’ve made that sad dis- 
covery, you have a lot in common with me. 
So, being one who never can suffer passively, 
I set about finding out what the Hollywood 
girls do about such a situation, and, like the 
good girl scout that I am, I’m passing all the 
information on to you. 
I caught up with Janet Gaynor and witha 
do-or-die look in my eye demanded to know 
how she takes care of that lovely hair of hers. 


["s TALK ABOUT HAIR—Now that 
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Joan Fontaine 
(above left) experi- 
ments with a new 
hair-do that's 
charming for girls 
and simple to ar- 
range. Rita John- 
son (right) tries a 
new makeup foun- 
dation that has 
caught on like mad 





She told me that she massages her scalp with 
a special hair oil as a corrective for dryness, 
and then, to give it a heightened sheen, she 
applies a few drops of lemon juice and rubs 
it into her scalp. She leaves the oil on over 
night and shampoos her hair in the morning. 

Janet sets aside one night a week for this 
and calls it her no-beau night because with 
oil in her hair, cold cream on her face, and a 
bath towel around her neck, she offers up 
herself as sacrifice on the altar of glamour. 
And don’t we all! 

Jane Bryan, too, keeps her hair glossy by 
soaking it in hair oil before retiring and 
washing it the next morning, and Mary 
Maguire tells me that she’s found the best 
way to keep her hair in good condition is to 
change her part a little after each shampoo. 

Mary uses a bit of scented cologne in the 
rinse water to give her hair a soft sheen and 
a faint fragrance, and Anne Nagel perfumes 
her hair by pouring over it, after the last 
rinse, a glass of warm water in which several 
drops of rose-scented oil have been mixed. 

Jeanette MacDonald tells me that she rubs 
table salt into her hair and then brushes it 
out with firm brisk strokes before shampoo- 
ing it, in order to stimulate her scalp and in- 
crease the circulation. 





Lots of the stars use the many excellent 
shampoos already on the market. All of 
them, rest assured, see to it that their hair is 
always perfectly clean. 

And the theme song of everyone around 
Hollywood when questioned about hair is, 
“Brush it every night with a good, strong 
brush, and you won’t have to worry about 
keeping it soft and shiny.” 


HAIR-DOS AND DON’TS—If you have 
bleached hair, or are planning to lighten your 
hair, here’s some advice I got for you from a 
famous Hollywood beauty salon: have a 
bleach every three weeks, but be sure to 
have your hair toned down every two months 
so that it doesn’t become brassy and ob- 
viously artificial. And ask for an oil dye to 
keep your hair from becoming too dry. 

Have a new permanent about every three 
months, so you don’t look bedraggled. It’s 
really better for the texture of your hair if 
you have the permanent all over your head 
instead of just on the ends. Tell the oper- 
ator to leave the curlers on the top of your 
head a very short time and longer on the 
ends, so they'll be nice and curly; and you 
can still wear the rest of it straight and 
smooth if you like. 

If you find that the ends of your hair are 
splitting and drying, there’s a wonderful 
hair tonic on the market now which is a 
splendid cure for this and which will re- 
store the natural oils and luster. Also, don’t 
ever wet your hair when you comb it, as 
water is very bad for splitting hair. Use a 
good brilliantine instead. 

If you’re having a new permanent, don’t 
take even one cocktail the day before, be- 
cause the alcohol in your system won’t allow 
the wave to show the best results. And if 

(Continued on page 86) 


















MILLION SPENT TO 
AKE YOU LAUGH! 


CG . Ro: JE! A great all-laugh show in the tradition of the mighty 
Se ad we ex ‘ Chaplin and Lloyd comedies! Spiced with music, 
1 OE: youth and romance! Over-brimming with the fun- 
niest merry-makers of stage, screen and radio led by 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN 













OF /' | 
COI THE NEW: * 
* UNIVERSAL 


presents 


A TEN-STAR FUN FROLIC 







with BERT LAHR - JIMMY SAVO - BILLY HOUSE - ALICE ay 
BRADY - MISCHA AUER - JOY HODGES - LOUISE FAZENDA- JOHN ~/ 
KING - BARBARA READ - DAVE APOLLON and His Orchestra f ) 


Screen Play by Monte Brice and A. Dorian Otvos * Original story 
by Monte Brice and Henry Myers * Directed by Irving Cummings 


Produced by Be G- DE SYLVA 


who made “Sing, Baby Sing” and other big hits! 


In Charge of Production, Charles R. Rogers 








—who invite you, through the author, to enjoy 
with them the preparations for their yearly 


Christmas party, a Hollywood institution 


BY MOLLY CASTLE 


- OW about this party,” said Mrs. War- 
ner Baxter. 


Warner put down the morning 
paper and looked over at her. He was feel- 
ing relaxed and lazy. Here it was ten o'clock 
of a sunny morning and he was still in his 
bathrobe, still sipping coffee. It was grand 
to have a one o'clock studio call and a lazy 
morning once in a while. The Baxters were 
breakfasting upstairs in the little book-lined 
sitting room. Presently he would go into his 
gymnasium and have a workout, follow it 
up with a cold shower, then stroll around the 
garden until it was time to go to work. But 
for half an hour he would just relax. 

“Party?” he inquired. “What sort of party 
is it to be this time?” 

But his wife was chewing the end of a 
pencil, and concéntrating over a list, and she 
didn’t hear. 

He thought over the parties he liked best. 
These took place in the summerhouse. He 
particularly liked the summerhouse; anyone 
would. He liked the big, comfortable, three- 
sided sitting room, its fourth side open to 
the green swimming pool. He liked the snug 
little bar on one side, the remote-control 
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Right: the recreation room of the old English 
house which will be the scene of the festivities 





radio, so that they could dance after dinner 
if they felt like it, the open fire and the char- 
coal-broiled steaks that he himself cooked on 
the iron grill. And he liked to putter around 
in the diminutive all-electric kitchen making 
some of his famous chile con carne. He’d 
been making chiles ever since he’d been tied 
to his mother’s apron strings to prevent him 
from falling into the stewpan: small ones for 
Sunday suppers at home, large ones for the 
cast at the completion of his many pictures. 
That made an awful lot of chiles: he had 
been at 20th Century-Fox almost since the 
19th Century. 

He knew the recipe by heart. Into 1% 
cups of olive oil he put 3 medium chopped 
onions; simmered them for ten minutes and 
added 2 pounds of ground lean pork and 1 
pound of lean ground steak. He let that 
simmer for twenty minutes and then added 2 
cans of tomato juice, 2 quarts of boiling 
water, 1 cup of chile powder and 6 pods of 
grated garlic; salt to taste (and the tasting 
was part of the fun). Then he put a table- 
spoonful of kumis powder and another of 
orégano into a cheesecloth bag and sus- 
pended them in the stew. The idea then was 
to leave al! this to simmers for 11% hours 
(meanwhile having a swim or a game of ten- 
nis or one of the crazy, juvenile games they 
played around the pool to work up an ap- 














PARTY 







AT 
THE 


BAXTERS 















He would then come back and have 
another taste and maybe add beef extract or 


petite). 


more pepper or salt and herbs. And cer- 
tainly 14% pounds of Mexican beans which 
had been soaked overnight and cooked till 
tender. 

It made his mouth water even to think of 
it. A pity chiles were not so cool as they 
sounded. As it was, during all those years 
of tasting a little bit here, a sip there, he had 
practically burned out his innards. 


Bur perhaps this party that Winnie was 
talking about wasn’t to be a chile picnic, nor 
even one of the buffet suppers they some- 
times served downstairs in the big recreation 
room. Maybe it was going to be a formal 
party with cocktails served by the butler in 
the drawing room, instead of mixed up by 
Warner in the bar and sipped from the play- 
room’s leather-topped stools. Not that he 
minded the formal, dress-up parties once in 
a while, though they were really for the 
benefit of English Miss Carr who was so 
much more than a secretary and liked a 
little English formality now and again. 
“Is it going to be a formal party?” he 
asked his wife. 
“Formal?” she repeated, looking up. A 
satisfactory picture of the dining room with 
(Continued on page 92) 








The Producer and Director of “A STAR IS BORN”’—DAVID O., SELZNICK and WILLIAM A. WELLMAN now give you 





WITH 


CHARLES 
WINNINGER 


WALTER 
CONNOLLY 


SCREEN PLAY BY 
BEN HECHT 


RELEASED THRU 
UNITED ARTISTS 
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Hold on to your Turbans. folks! 


Fun-making Eddie Cantor and hit-making 20th Century-Fox 


| And US a Cantornade of laughs! 


now go To town toge 































Sd CANTOR | 
Act BABA 


WITH ALL THESE MERRY-MAKING ENTERTAINERS 


TONY MARTIN « ROLAND YOUNG 
JUNE LANG + LOUISE HOVICK 


JOHN CARRADINE 
VIRGINIA FIELD 
ALAN DINEHART 


DOUGLAS DUMBRILLE 

ews lel, lee leokameltil, pass 
PETERS SISTERS - JENI LE GON 
Directed by David Butler ® Associate Producer Laurence Schwab 


Screen Play by Harry Tugend and Jack Yellen © Based on 


a story by Gene Towne, Graham Baker and Gene Fowler 


1001 SIGHTS! 


1002 LAUGHS! 


. as Eddieturns Bagdad in- 
to gag-dad and streamlines 
the Sultan’s swingdom! 


Hundreds of dancing harem 


darlings! (Whoopsiedoops!) | 


About a million wild-riding 
Arab horsemen (all after 
Eddie!) 


The Raymond Scott Quintet 
(putting the heat in swing!) 


Countless kisses under the 
desert moon (as Tony sings 
to June!) 


1938-model Magic Carpets 
(with floating power!) 


A hundred or so other hi- 
de-highlights! 


Gorgeous, spectacular, tune- 
ful, surpriseful Cantortain- 
ment! 


Yes! You've got something 
here! 
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Darryl F. Zanuck 


in Charge of Production 
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David O. Selznick (middle), product of the second generation 
of the motion-picture business and the brains behind his 
studio, makes it possible for an unknown like Tommy Kelly 
to zoom to stardom (as he undoubtedly will in "Tom Sawyer") 
under the guidance of a wise director, Norman Taurog (right) 


CLOSE UPS AND 


LONG SHOTS 


BY RUTH WATERBURY 


N editor’s month in Hollywood can be 
A very thrilling . . . comes a note say- 
é ing that Mr. Clark Gable is very keen 
on the Vincentini drawing of himself as 
Rhett Butler that ran in the October issue of 
PuHorTopuay and when we are all through with 
it, would it be possible for him to have the 
picture or wouldn’t it... now what does 
Mr. Gable think we can reply to that... 
doesn’t he know the editor of this magazine 
is a woman and has he heard any woman say 
no to him in the last five years. .. . 

Comes a day or so later a very fine after- 
noon call from Miss Joan Crawford who says 
that rushing as she did from the production 
of “The Bride Wore Red” right straight into 
the production of “Mannequin” she didn’t 
have time really to work out her characteri- 
zation of the girl in the first scenes of ‘“Man- 
nequin”—a working girl who was deter- 
mined to climb from an ugly, poverty- 


stricken environment and make something 
of her life—well, Joan declared that she read 
the first installment of Adela Rogers St. 
Johns’ story about her (Crawford’s) life and 
she suddenly not only understood herself 
but the girl in “Mannequin” as well . . . so 
she is modeling that girl on the PHoTtoPpLay 
version of herself... nice compliment 
WHALE? 24. 

And we knew it was a great day when 
we first caught sight of Alan Curtis, who will 
be, with Spencer Tracy, the Crawford love 
interest in “Mannequin”... we have al- 
ways been very proud that we were the first 
person to run a picture of Clark Gable in 
any magazine, and the first to print his life 





story ...so we want to say we are defi- 
nitely pro-Curtis right now ... for us he 
has more than Robert Taylor . . . in fact he 


is like Gable only much younger . . . very 
handsome, very assured and he does look as 





though he definitely knew his way around 
. on the next page we are presenting 
M-G-M’s first picture of him... . 


Bur the very best moment of all the month 
was a long talk we had with David O. Selz- 
nick about himself, ‘““Gone with the Wind,” 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,” and the fact that 
good can come out of relatives in the mo- 
tion-picture business. . 

Now for those of you who merely go to 
pictures . . . who aren't as I am mixed into 
the background of things here in Hollywood 

. a producer may seem a much less glam- 
orous person than a star... possibly you 
regard him as just a businessman sitting be- 
hind the scenes . . . pulling strings . . . be- 
ing struck with the good luck of finding a 
lucky star . . . and making millions there- 
ae 

Only that isn’t true . . . a man like David 
Selznick is much more colorful than half the 
stars he presents . . . and it is his talent and 
his intelligence and his energy that keep his 
stars where they are. ... 

I met him originally one night at dinner 
at Claudette Colbert’s ...I don’t know 
how I got in, for everyone else was such a 
big shot .. . the Mervyn LeRoys.. . the 
William Goetz (Mr. Goetz is Vice-President 
of 20th Century-Fox) ... Ernst Lubitsch 
... Mr. and Mrs. Selznick . . . Claudette 
and her distinguished husband . . . the con- 
versation most certainly did not concern it- 


self entirely with pictures ... we talked 
everything ... horse racing ... politics. . . 
the stock market . . . medicine . . . but that 


Selznick kept prowling around the drawing 
room after dinner making one brilliantly 
humorous remark after the other. .. . 

A few weeks later I deliberately called on 
him at his studio . . . I had just been read- 
ing the startling box-office reports on “The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” the picture which is the 
biggest money earner of this year .. . and 
in less than five minutes’ conversation I 
knew that its success had been no acci- 
dent. ... 

David Selznick is the finest product of the 
second generation of the motion-picture busi- 
ness . . . his father was Lewis J. Selznick of 
the old World Films Corporation . . . an ex- 
ecutive back in the days when movies were 
something to scoff at . . . young David ab- 
sorbed the atmosphere from his very child- 
hood .. . his father intended that David’s 
brother, Myron, who is now an agent, should 
be the producer and that David should be 
the executive . . . David says that probably 
accounts for his wavering today between be- 
ing an executive and trying to be artistic 

. so far the artist has won out... . 

This is how that affects you and me as we 
go to the movies . . . David Selznick has 
been so truly great as a producer that if he 
would sign with any one of the major com- 
panies . . . say Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer or 
Paramount or Warners or whomever .. . 
he could make a gigantic fortune even in 
these days of terrific taxes . . . the reason 
he doesn’t want to do that despite the fact 
that big money attracts him just as much as 
the rest of us is because he would not then 
be able to make what he calls “handfnade” 
pictures . . . that is, he doesn’t believe any 
big organization would let him take his time 
in making a production as he does now. . . . 

Take his production of “Tom Sawyer” for 
example .. . he was determined to find a 
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real boy for the leading réle, not a young 


actor .. . he had one hundred and ten tal- 
ent scouts hunting through every part of the 
country before he discovered Tommy Kelly 
in New York’s Bronx .. . well, I watched 
Tommy Kelly work for just a half-hour on 
the day I talked to Mr. Selznick and that 
kid certainly seemed to me just about the 
finest natural actor who ever hit Hollywood 
. . . besides everybody around the studio 
is so touched by Tommy’s real story and the 
grand simple family group he comes from 
they are all rooting for him .. . his Irish 
father and mother and his cute little sister 

. all of them on the set every day watch- 
ing Tommy with adoring eyes but keeping 
most carefully out of everybody’s way... 
that poor, warmhearted little family who had 
been so desperate for money before good 
fortune blessed Tommy . . . you should see 
the whole studio beam at the Kellys... 
with a most particular beam coming from 
that genial and wise kid-director, Norman 
Taurog . . . Selznick feels he couldn’t make 
a “Tom Sawyer” rapidly. .. . 

He made “Zenda” slowly .. . intelli- 
gently realizing that the world was still 
dreaming of the romance of an-American 
woman and an English king . . . so he de- 
termined to give the world an even better 
dream-romance. .. . 

Right now he refuses to be rushed into 
work on “Gone with the Wind”... he is 
determined if it takes another year to get the 
right cast . . . he has the story all ready and 
the director all set... . 

All of which is typical of how his mind 
works .. . he has the greatest respect for 
the original story . . . he has always chosen 
fine stories and he feels stories that have 
stood the test of time—like “David Copper- 
field,” which he produced, and “A Tale of 
Two Cities’—should be as little tampered 
with for picture production as is dramati- 
cally possible . . . his respect next goes to 
what he calls the creative director . . . like 
Frank Capra and Gregory LaCava for ex- 
ample ... men who can practically write 
their own scripts and direct them, too. .. . 














Hyman Fink 


Flash! Flash! Big editorial powwow in Hollywood! 
Ernest V. Heyn and Heyworth Campbell plane in 
from New York to discuss magazine headaches with 
Ruth Waterbury—and just see how hard they work! 


FURTHERMORE he prefers to make his mis- 
takes before he starts ... rather than do 
that quaint Hollywood stunt of what is called 
shooting from the cuff which means actually 
that the director and the actors go out on the 
set daily waiting for scenes and dialogue to 
be written right then for that day’s work 
. . . Selznick refuses to do that... if he 


can’t get a story right he junks the whole 


thing . . . once he had as much as $160,000 
advance work done on a picture . . . but he 
felt the story just wasn’t strong enough .. . 
so he lost all that money rather than put- 
ting in more, hoping blindly to save what 
didn’t look good in the first place. . . . 

I hope out of all this you get the fact that 
David Selznick is a brilliant and sensitive 
man... nota discontented disappointed in- 
dividual talking of art and by that meaning 
a retreat from reality into something very 
special for the very few ... but rather a 
man of the keenest commercial sense and the 
greatest achievement . . . who deliberately 
is choosing to make less money because 
thereby he can make better pictures... 
pictures as full of beauty, and truth, as is 
possible for them to be . . . and yet pictures 
which are entertainment for all of us... 
that lift us for an hour from the dull round 
of our days into the realm of pure enchant- 
ment. ... 

The entire movie business should be very 
proud that it has borne and nourished a man 
capable of such coordination of talents .. . 
for what can it be but genius that gives a 
man the ability to sit down calmly and map 
out from all the divergent elements that go 
into making a movie map a masterpiece, not 
once but time after time. .. . 


After the first glimpse of Alan Curtis in a scene 
with Joan Crawford in “Mannequin,” PHOTO- 
PLAY goes on record as being definitely pro- 
Curtis. His screen experience has been negli- 
gible but the lad has something women like 
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Look Your Loveliest in Silver 
Fox, this gay Yuletide season. Nothing 
is so brilliantly flattering as a cape of 
soft FEDERAL Silver Foxes... graceful 
adjunct to chic evening gowns. No 
other fur has such gleaming elegance 
for daytime wear. All FEDERAL Silver 
Foxes bear the FEDERAL name sealed 
to the ear and stamped on the pelt side 


... your assurance of lasting beauty. 
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Drawings by Vincentini 


S THIS SCARLETT ¢ 


Again Vincentini scores—with this picture of Scarlett, as Photoplay conceived her. 
The prime requisite was, we told him, that Scarlett must be in Gable's arms, for, you 
see, we still insist on Clark as Rheit. For the rest, she must have the fire of Paulette 
Goddard; the acting ability of Shearer; the voice of Alicia Rhett, Southern girl 
candidate, whose name is really identical with the hero's. The artist, we believe, has 
endowed her with all these qualities, and a few individual charms of her own, for 
isn't she still Scarleit O'Hara, Miss Unknown? Now turn the page and read her story 
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Great stars, famous socialites and 


unknowns — behind these Scarlett 


aspirants run tales of broken dreams 


BY ADELHEID KAUFMANN 


history has been going on for more than 

a year now, and many the heart that has 
been broken and many the thousands that 
have been spent. 

They are searching for Scarlett O’Hara in 
“Gone with the Wind” and as yet she is no- 
where in sight. 

The newspapers have frequently printed 
headlines over all these months about the 
signing of this star or that. But those state- 
ments were simply dreamed up, usually by 
Poe ere eae the actress’ agent, and had no basis in fact. 

You have heard stories about Tallulah 
Most likely appli- Bankhead and Margaret Sullavan, of Miriam 
cant at present is Hopkins and Bette Davis, of Paulette God- 
Paulette Goddard dard, Norma Shearer and Margaret Talli- 
chet, and you have probably read that each 
of them in turn has been signed for the 
Selznick production of Margaret Mitchell’s 
novel. Fine reading, but none of it is true. 

David Selznick, the producer, wishes it 
were true that he had his Scarlett. George 
Cukor, the director, would be delighted to 
know that the cast question was settled. For 
everything is set to go. The script is all fin- 
ished. The costumes have all been designed. 


Tos greatest woman hunt in all movie 


Now it can be told 
why Shearer is no 
longer a candidate 








SEARCH FOR 


CARLETT O'HARA 








The settings are all ready. Rhett Butler— 
and more of him later—is close at hand. But 
Scarlett, that minx, still remains as elusive 
as she was in the original story. 


BEHIND all this, however, run tales of true 
heroism, the stories of the girls who have 
tried for the réle and failed. 

First of all, you must understand that 
Selznick has had more than a hundred talent 
scouts searching every part of the country 
for the right girl. They combed the South, 
invading every school, every dramatic so- 
ciety, every little club below the Mason- 
Dixon line. 

Added to the professional scouts, there 
have been the wistful amateur ones, the 
proud Aunt Nellies and Uncle Zeds of Small- 
town, who see in their niece, Lilybelle, just 
the girl to play the réle. When these ama- 
teur scouts reported they had the ideal 
heroine right in their own homes, or towns, 
or country, the real talent scouts checked 
up. Several village debs were put under con- 
tract by just this method. 

Other youngsters, who weathered the tests 
of the field talent man, then an interview 
with Director Cukor, and finally Producer 
Selznick, were even brought to Hollywood 
for a while. Besides this, orders were given 
that any woman, regardless of age or appear- 
ance, who either called in person, or even 
wrote a letter saying she believed she could 
play Scarlett, should be given an interview. 

And out of all this just one girl has 
emerged with a permanent contract. But it 
isn’t a contract to play Scarlett. Her name 
is Bebe Anderson and her history is typical. 
She is the daughter of a real-estate broker 
in Birmingham, Alabama, where a talent 
scout discovered her. Bebe, who is in her 
teens, is five feet two and weighs one hun- 
dred pounds. She is not only very pretty 
but really cute. She is accustomed to ad- 


miration, having been voted the prettiest 


girl in her high-school ciass, the cutest girl 
in her freshman class at college, the cutest 
girl in her sorority, and just this year, her 
sophomore one, the most glamorous. 

Which is just the kind of nice going that 
gets a girl to Hollywood and makes her stick, 
if you ask us. 


ConTRAST to the lucky Bebe the tragic 
bravery of a young Southern girl who con- 
tinues to haunt the Selznick studio. She 
came to California with the few pennies she’d 
managed to save from her small job back 
home and a stack of clippings from her local 
paper to the effect that “Gone with the 
Wind” read like her own life story. 

“Tt would be unfair to cast anyone else as 
Scarlett when the story was written about 
me,” she will tell you. “Why, everybody 
down South knows that I’m the real Scarlett 
O’Hara and that Miss Mitchell got the plot 
for her book from the facts of my life as told 
to her by one of my girl friends. 

“Of course,” she adds magnanimously, 
“many incidents have been added in the book 
and the part about the Civil War was put 
in simply as background. ‘Tara’ with its ave- 
nue of cedars was my grandfather’s place.” 

Her eyes fill with tears whenever she talks 
of her youngest child, who was killed going 
over a jump with her Shetland pony, just 
as Scarlett’s child met her death in the book. 

“The studio might find an actress with 
more acting experience for the part but she 
wouldn’t be the real Scarlett,” she declares. 

The studio has firmly told this deluded gir] 
she isn’t right for the réle, but she hangs 
around, hoping. 

Among the stock qualities found in almost 
all these aspirants who have Scarlett ambi- 
tions are, first, that they have read the book 
and consider themselves to be “exactly like 
her.” Second, they have a Southern accent 
and come from Georgia. Third, they are ex- 
cellent horsewomen, let them tell it, and al- 





most without exceptions, their grandfathers 
were Southern colonels. 

One girl came all the way by bus from 
Minneapolis to Hollywood to see Director 
Cukor. She was down to her last penny, but 
she was more fortunate than the other 
moneyless girls (and most of them are abso- 
lutely broke), in that she had a round-trip 
ticket in her purse. 

“TI realize I’m not the Scarlett type,” one 
tall, raw-boned matron from Kentucky of- 
fered, when she was ushered into the casting 
office, “but I would be very valuable as her 
stand-in, knowing the story as I do.” 

Or there’s the girl who painstakingly 
studied every character in the book because 
she felt the studio might hire her as an un- 
derstudy if they realized she could be 
dropped into any role. 


A YOUNG girl visitor at the studio, who 
with a group of others had come out from 
the East, encountered Director Cukor inter- 
viewing a group who wanted various assist- 
ing rdles. She confided that she knew she 
could play Melanie, if not the high-spirited 
Scarlett. She wanted to give him a reading 
on the. spot. 

“Tll tell you what I'll do,” the director 
protested kindly. “I’m going to make a test 
of another girl, not for Scarlett, but for a 
small part. I'll throw you in on the other 
girl’s tests background.” Later, Leslie How- 
ard happened to see the test and voiced his 
enthusiasm for the figure in the background. 
On the strength of this recommendation, an 
agent immediately called upon the girl to see 
if she couldn’t stay in Hollywood and study 
in stock. But now the poor girl has no money 
left. 

Many of these inspired arrivals have novel 
qualifications. Take, for example, the deter- 
mined girl who had memorized two-thirds 
of the book. Although it had taken her 

(Continued on page 82) 








Spectacular success was the lot of a 
little 14-year-old girl—then came 
the inevitable temperament rumors. 


Here’s the real story of Deanna 


BY JESSIE HENDERSON 


T was Papa Durbin himself who opened the 
door of the house on the hill—in his shirt 
sleeves, because he had been mending 

something—but it was Deanna who instantly 
came bounding out into the hall with the zest 
of any average fourteen-year-old who sees 
comp’ny on the front step. She bounded so 
fast, the brown dog Tippy at heel, that she 
had to check her feet, smile flashing, to keep 
from a slide over the threshold. . . . 

They are a family without pretense, these 
Durbins. Though they number among them 
the most extraordinary child soprano in the 
world, who is at the same time one of the 
best actresses in Hollywood, they feel no itch 
to impress people. Somehow you can sense 
this—the sincerity and simplicity of her 
background—from Deanna’s own air of mod- 
esty on the screen. 

“100 Men and a Girl” had recently emerged 
from the studio. A year to a day from the 
time when she first stepped, unknown, before 
a movie camera, this child had attended the 
premiére of her first starring picture, wear- 
ing her first formal gown: a blue marquisette 
“made over” from a party dress she had on 
hand because she “didn’t feel comfortable” 
in the more lavish frock that had been espe- 
cially purchased for the occasion. The press 
notices, the roared ovation of the crowd, 
might easily have turned a little girl’s head 
as well as the heads of her parents. 

Yet Daddy—chancing to be in the hall— 
admitted you without waiting for the single 
servant to get there from the kitchen. And 
Deanna, watchful of everybody’s comfort, 
waved a slender brown hand to the couch 
near the living-room fireplace. “It’s soft,” she 
said hospitably, dropping down on the far 
end of it. 


SLIM-WAISTED in a darkish blue linen 
dress with white embroidery across the 
bodice, Deanna is as beautiful a child as 
you'd find in ten counties, far more beautiful 
in life than on the screen. And beautiful is 
the right word for her, for she has a sensitive 
face delicately tan and rose, and a sweet 
mouth that parts eagerly as her interest in 
the conversation mounts. 

She has also a gift for sitting quietly and 
attentively, yet with an air of great anima- 
tion because of the enthusiasm in her shining 
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THE 


PRIVATE 


LIFE OF 


In just one year Deanna went from obscurity to world 
fame. Autographed pictures by the thousands she's 
signed. But her reactions to such thrills as string- 
amps at the Olvera Street Puppet show (you see 
¢ her above, right, buying her ticket), to the selection 
of her first formal gown, prove her a normal child 


blue eyes. A ladylike little girl, with grace- 
ful manners and an intelligence beyond her 
years (you can look up the birth certificate 
at Winnipeg, Canada; December 4, 1922), 
she’s no sissy. Her favorite sport, for ex- 
ample, is roller skating. 

“Only I can’t do it any more!” she said, 
with genuine regret. 

It’s a penalty of popularity. A young art- 
ist who, via two pictures and an Eddie Can- 
tor radio program, has so endeared herself to 
the public, is hard put to it to have a private 
life. 

When Deanna, hat swung in hand, came 
all unaware down the terraces of Hollywood 
Bowl after listening to a concert the other 
night, the fans mobbed her. She signed auto- 
graphs for an hour. If she went roller skat- 


ing on any sidewalk upon the planet (the 
grounds around her house are too hilly), the 
public would bother the life. . . . 

“Oh, no!” Deanna interrupted, a trifle 
shocked, “they don’t bother me. It’s only the 
time it takes. I like to sign autographs—but 
I just wouldn’t get anything else done.” 

And she has plenty else to get done, every 
day and throughout the day. Determined 
that, come what will, their little girl shall 
have a life all her own for some portion of 
each twenty-four hours, the Durbins took the 
first step by leaving their comfortable small 
home in the section where Daddy has a real 
estate business, to move into the seclusion 
of a large, rented house with an acre of land, 
on a remote hillock. The studio doesn’t give 

(Continued on page 79) 




















A family without pretense, Mr. 
and Mrs. Durbin (top), lunch- 
ing with Deanna, determined 
that their daughter should 
have a life of her own. Her 
picture and radio work, the 
» heavy fan mail, which she col- 
lects at the studio Post Office, 
her school routine, singing les- 
sons (under the tutelage of 
Andres de Segurola, above), 
the fans who mob her wher- 
ever she goes, are items De- 
anna takes in her stride. She 
pays the penalty of fame in 
many ways but she's found 
there are compensations in 
stardom, too—such as the day 
the studio gave her a car 
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Not even the parents know which of their twins played this scene 


This angel = — BR A B | E S RAISE WELL 


This highly amusing revelation explains those 


‘‘little bundles from heaven’’ and their not so 


heaven'y antics that drive directors daffy 


BY LUPTON A. WILKINSON 


OU think they’re lovely? Pooie! 
y You think they’re angelic? Hah! 
Hah! 

Adorable? Sweet? Cute? Precious? You 
take ’em. Take ‘em away. Any director will 
give ‘em to you gladly. Directors, in their 
working selves, love babies like W. C. Fields 
loves Charlie McCarthy. 

And studio treasurers? They gnash their 
teeth. When you see a brief flash of some 
darling infant in a feature picture, it’s a cinch 
that that heartwarming glimpse set the pro- 
ducing company back $25,000. It often goes 
as high as fifty grand. 

S. Goldwyn made a picture called “Stella 
Dallas.” It was quite a picture. 


+ 
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On the set of “Stella Dallas” occurred a 
triple drama of rivalry, defeat and triumph 
that makes the feuds of older stars seem pale 
and trivial. And it cost Excitable Sam plenty 
of dough. 

The first baby we will leave unnamed and 
unpictured. Who wants to spoil her career? 
She may come back. 

She was a true heartwarmer, that baby. 
She curled her sweet, intent seriousness 
around the consciousness of everybody on 
the set. And smart! Under two years old, 
she could take direction like a trouper. In 
every rehearsal she did everything they 
wanted her to—perfectly. 

Then, when King Vidor called “Camera! 


. . . Speed!” the awful weight of responsi- 
bility descended on this conscientious mite. 
She set herself. She almost gritted her teeth. 
She tried too hard! 

This went on for three days. In rehearsal 
—perfect. When the camera turned—grim. 
Like a horse who leaves his race in his work- 
out. 

That expensive company marked time 
while perspiration ran down King Vidor’s 
face, and everyone desperately tried to make 
Sweetie Pie relax. No business! 

On that lot they had had experience (more 
of that later), so now they sent for two 
babies. The first to be tried was Mila Sam- 
rich, the darling in the picture. She, too, was 
very, very cooperative. But she seldom 
smiled. To her, acting was a serious job and 
she meant to do it. 

Jack Reynolds, assistant director, fixed 
that. Just outside the camera’s range he set 
up a Christmas tree with red and green bulbs 
—dark. When Vidor wanted Mila to smile, 
Jack pressed a switch and the lights blos- 
somed. Did she smile! 

For two days this was swell. Then came a 
scene in which John Boles quarreled with 
Barbara Stanwyck. Mila was supposed to be 
frightened and weep. Applesauce! She had 
decided that everything on the Goldwyn lot 
was a picnic plus Christmas. Weep? Never! 








Ingenuity put Mila Samrich into a smiling mood 


ON THE SET 


This was Jack Reynolds’ first job as assist- 
ant director. It nearly became his last. He 
said, “I can fix it.” 

He took Mila to cone side. He told her 
gravely, in kind but regretful voice, that 
everybody loved her, but that she didn’t 
quite fill the bill. They would have to get 
some other baby. 

She cried, all right. She cried for an hour, 
inconsolable. Jack didn’t need the black 
locks of the Health Department nurse, or the 
usually even-tempered Vidor, or the grip- 
boys and light men. He ceased to walk. He 
began to creep. He may be cast in the near 
future as the Man Who Shot His Grand- 
mother, though he and Mila made up and are 
friends. 

There’s always a pay-off. While this ex- 
citement fascinated the set (and the Treas- 
urer moaned) another blessed infant—let her 
be nameless—waited, patiently, three days. 
She would have had her chance—if Mila had 
failed. Better luck next time, Miss Anony- 
mous! 





Y ou, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Reader, ought to 
meet Sheila Cumnor. 

When I went to her home she was just a 
round-eyed, brown-eyed baby with a mop of 
half-blonde hair, beautiful as the Lord ever 

(Continued on page 93) 































Jean and Joan Kelly, the "You 
laugh—lI cry" twins at 7 months. 
At 2 (below), they no longer look 
alike and it costs them money 


The budget mounted on "'Ra- f 
mona” when the frightened |0- 
months-old Beverly Firestone 
bellowed. Now, at the age 
of 2 (right), she's camera-wise 














It’s not for the sourpusses—this grand yarn about 


the hilarious high life of the swimming-pool capital, 


by the famed columnist-critic of cafe society— 


LUCIUS BEEBE 


OLLYWOOD parties, popular legend 
maintains, are madhouse affairs of 


positively Babylonish elegance and 
no taste whatsoever, peopled with high-sal- 
aried ruffians whose notion of the ultimate 
in swank whimsey is swimming in their eve- 
ning clothes and throwing plates at footmen. 
For once popular legend can neither be gain- 
said nor amended: Hollywood parties are 
madhouse affairs of positively Babylonish 
elegance and no taste whatsoever, peopled 
with high-salaried ruffians* whose notion of 














the ultimate swank in whimsey is swimming 
in their evening clothes and throwing plates 
at the footmen. That’s one reason Hollywood 
waiters are as they are: only reasonably 
competent in the service of wine and food, 
but infinitely adept at dedging and fleeing 
the premises when the inevitable blizzard of 
cutlery, crockery and crystal gets under 
way. 


SINCE the days of Mabel Normand film folk 


have been fools for elegance. Reinement 


and chic have stood out all over their private 
lives in chunks as big as the Hope Diamond 
but the saga has it that the last word in 
gracious magnificence wasn’t achieved until 
Tom Mix acquired his first butler. Mr. Mix’s 
butler, it seems, had formerly been a cow- 
hand and a familiar of Tom’s on the range 
and in the various oases and pool halls of 
cow towns. That being the case it was diffi- 
cult to break him of his habit of saluting the 
master and mistress of the household by 
their first names—Tom and Victoria. Once 


DRAWING BY 


WALLACE MORGAN 


The formal Hollywood party— 
"Ah, there you have something,” 
sighs the eminent author, remem- 
bering forthwith some amazing 
tales about the private party 
manners of a host of film famous 


this feat was accomplished. however, all that 
was necessary to transform him into a very 
Crichton of Jeeveses were seven suits of 
livery which Tom bought him, each accom- 
panied by a cap to match bearing the legend 
“Tom Mix, Monday,” “Tom Mix, Tuesday,” 
etc. 

Hollywood, stunned by this miracle of ele- 
gance, flocked to Mr. Mix’s parties in increas- 
ing numbers, while Tom, himself, was hailed 
as the Arbiter Elegantiarum of Beverly 
Hills, a veritable Ward McAllister of the 
West Coast. Now and then Jeeves, in friendly 
mood, joined the party and shot craps on 
the floor after dinner with the other cele- 
brants, and once when Mrs. Mix was describ- 
ing, in a vein of wistful reminiscence, an 
occasion when Tom had drunk down a whole 
saloonful of cowhands, the sepulchral voice 
of the perfect butler was heard muttering 
from the pantry, “And you had something 
of a slant on yourself, Victoria.” 

All this was a long time ago and since 
that time Hollywood has put away such 
naive gestures of opulence. A recent check- 
up revealed that not a single butler now 
wears a cap engrossed with his employer’s 
name and that most house servants now pre: 
fer bridge to the rowdy indignity of craps. 


TREND finders maintain that the new ele- 
gance came to Hollywood with Clifton Webb, 
just a year or two ago. Mr. Webb, rumor 
had it, was the only man in the film colony 
who appreciated and understood the correct 
use of the fish fork in dining, and the sub- 
junctive mood in conversation. With his 
coming, Hollywood life took on entirely a 
“Clifton Webb atmosphere” which, removed 
from its proper original, was not without its 
humorous overtones. 

Directors, quite lacking in the lean pro- 
portions of the dancer, came to the studio, 
their chunky midriffs swathed in outrageous 
tweeds which lividly parodied Mr. Webb’s 
sport clothes. Conversation was altogether 
dominated by the subjunctive, and rich pro- 
ducers, who a year before had been making 
their mark with an “X” in legal lieu of hand- 
writing, were*bandying such airy phrases as, 
“Were I you” and “Would that I might.” 

Actors who knew that when Mr. Webb 
gave large parties he employed a secretary 
to check off the invited guests as they ar- 
rived amazingly adopted this practice for 
all occasions, and three or four familiar inti- 
mates arriving for luncheon in Santa Mon- 
ica villas would find themselves stopped at 
the threshold and properly identified to a 
secretary with a check list. The Clifton 
Webb saga still influences Hollywood parties, 
although some of its aspects would undoubt- 
edly surprise its author. 


To convey some hint of the flavor of Holly- 
wood parties, some vague suggestion of the 
index of dementia, which is characteristic of 
rooftree raisings, corn huskings and commu- 
nal Morris dancing routs in the swami and 

(Continued on page 77) 
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"Clive of India" 


| ‘Prisoner of Zenda” 


"Tale of Two Cities" "Monte Carlo" 


"The White Sister’ 


* "Lost Horizon" "Under Two Flags” 


OF A 


GENTLEMAN 


What manner of man is Ronald Col- 


man—star these many years; yet 


stranger to you, to me, to Hollywood? 


BY IDA ZEITLIN 


IRST of all, Ronald Colman is an English 

gentleman. No longer youthful (and he 

himself would be the first to admit that) , 
he still has charm enough to so delight 
women of all ages that his current picture, 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,” is the outstanding 
box-office smash of the present season. 

Extremely handsome, intelligent, reticent, 
one has to guess, however, at this English- 
man’s true nature, rather than discover it di- 
rectly from him. 

For example, he doesn’t like to eat in pub- 
lic places. Being no fanatic, however, he 
does occasionally go out to dine. On one 
such occasion recently, he had ordered his 
meal and was turning to address a member 
of his party. Two cameras blocked his 
vision. “Just a couple of pictures, please, 
Mr. Colman.” 

“Go ahead.” 

When the cameramen had finished, Mr. 
Colman, ignoring the food that had been 
placed before him, sought out the manager of 
the café. “I came in here, like anyone else, 
to pay for my meal, expecting to be allowed 
to eat it in peace. You telephoned the 
cameramen. I don’t blame them. They’re 
doing their job. I do blame you. It’s your 
job to supply the public with food, not to 
trap them into posing as advertisements for 
your café. Now you have your ad. I don’t 
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see why you should get your money too, do 
you?” 

The incident reveals Colman. Despite his 
years in a business whose life blood is pub- 
licity, he shrinks from the limelight. Tco 
fair-minded to penalize the defenseless, he is 
also too self-respecting to be played for a 
sucker. 

His aversion to the ways of ballyhoo is as 
genuine and instinctive as Garbo’s. Perhaps 
because he’s a man, his practical handling of 
the problem is more moderate. As an actor, 
yes, all the publicity you like. Asa private 
citizen, no. 

When he was engaged by David O. Selz- 
nick to make “The Prisoner of Zenda,” Rus- 
sell Birdwell, an astute worker in the pub- 
licity field, put the case to him. “I don’t 
know what your policy is in such matters. 
I'd like to tell you what ours is. We believe 
in publicity to the hilt. We believe that any- 
body who’s making a living in motion pic- 
tures should be sold continuously like a can 
of tomatoes. We believe you should be 
photographed, interviewed and talked about 
—in relation to the movies. We won’t ask 
you to name your dream girl, or the ten most 
beautiful women in Hollywood. We won't 
quote you on any subject without your con- 
firmation. We will ask you to let us make 
public whatever you do in motion pictures. 
The rest belongs to you.” 

Colman heard him out. “I couldn’t have 
put my own position better,” he said. “You 
can count on me all the way.” He was as 
good as his word. 


lv has been said that through every actor 
runs a streak of exhibitionism, else he 
wouldn’t be an actor. If this is true, Colman 
is the inevitable exception to the rule. He 
refuses, for example, to attend the premiéres 
of his pictures, to place himself in any situa- 
tion which would make of him its central 
figure. To be stared at, pointed out, buzzed 
over, makes him flinch with an almost phy- 
sical distaste. He cannot help that. 





Sometimes he finds it necessary to wear 
dark glasses, to pull his hat brim down over 
his eyes. For this he apologizes. He feels 
he’s making himself conspicuous in another 
way, but it’s the lesser of two evils. He’d like 
to be able to walk down Hollywood Boule- 
vard and look into the shopwindows, to roam 
along the water front and watch the fisher- 
men. He can do neither. He doesn’t moan 
that his liberty of movement is curtailed. He 
knows he’s been adequately compensated in 
others directions. “It’s not that I mind giv- 
ing autographs,” he says. “It’s this sense of 
eyes all over me—” 

There’s no mystery about his attitude. A 
man of reserve, he finds the attention of 
strangers painful. A courteous man, he finds 
the need for rebuffing them still more pain- 
ful. Therefore, whenever possible, he avoids 
them. 

Now and then his courtesy gets the better 
of him. A woman of his acquaintance begged 
him to drop in at her home one afternoon 
“just to say hello to some dear friends from 
the East.” Knowing how he felt, she as- 
sured him that neither newspaper people nor 
cameramen would be present. He went in 
good faith. Scarcely had he appeared, be- 
fore he was led, with pretty apologies, to a 
room where four or five cameramen waited 
He was photographed with his hostess and 
with each of her guests. After forty minutes, 
having done what he’d been expected to do, 
he left. 

Two days later a gossip column ran an 
item to the effect that “the great Colman had 
demanded a guest list before consenting to 
attend his friend’s party—” a piece of rude- 
ness that would be unthinkable to a man of 
his instincts—‘“‘and had then refused to be 
photographed with the guests.” 

“Maybe they didn’t recognize me,” 
mured Colman, on seeing the item. 
like a prize pig. 
graphed.” 

He has been called the hermit of Holly- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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WHY CAN'T THE STARS 


S TAY 
MARRIED? 


BY DAVID SEABURY 


NOTED LE 
AND MOD 


TURER, JOURNALIST 
RN PSYCHOLOGIST 


HE theater was dark. A deep, troubled 

sigh broke the spell of silence. Stirred 

by the romance on the screen, someone 
was thinking of his own problem. For, young 
or old, love troubles us all. You and I have 
felt it—the thrill of anticipation while wait- 
ing for the one whose touch we crave, the 
ache of loneliness when he departs, the dull 
sadness when misunderstanding enters and 
the romance is ended. 

We go to see picture after picture, some- 
times to escape our own unhappiness, some- 
times to dream of the joy we seek. Now and 
again, a scene, a word, tells us a little that is 
helpful about the strangest of all life’s forces: 
this mystery of love. Now and then, some 
great story of affection in a film gives us con- 
fidence that we can capture happiness our- 
selves. More often, we saunter home still 
wondering. 


SOME time ago, when I was last in Holly- 
wood, a well-known actress put a question to 
me that indirectly has to do with all our lives. 
What is wrong with love nowadays, and why 
can’t the stars stay married, she wished to 
know. I doubt if love is more unruly in 1937 
than it has ever been. Divorce, it is true, is 
on the increase, but it is doubtful if our an- 
cestors were any happier in intimacy than we 
are. In the old days, many a man was mar- 
ried several times, too, but in those days, it 
was death that terminated the union, as can 
be proved by reading the headstones of those 

(Continued on page 80) 


Constance Bennett has been 
thrice married—but why? 
John Barrymore has had 
four wives—what's the 
meaning of it? Some say 
Gable has a mother com- 
plex—that Stanwyck loved 
too much—all conjectures 
that are analyzed in this 
frank discussion of marriage 





The famous author of “’How to Worry Success. 















































fully’ takes a look at the Hollywood scene and com- 


ments astutely on the marital problems of the stars 
















SKATING 


y The applause of the world or 
the homage of a man— one of 


these Sonja Henie had to choose 


Little star, big star, both masters of 
showmanship: Shirley Temple and Sonja 








THROUGH 


BY HOWARD SHARPE 


LIFE 


[PART 2| 


ND what did his Majesty say to you?” 
asked Mrs. Henie, excitedly. “By 
all the Saints! King Haakon him- 

self—!” 

Little Sonja, newly the world’s champion 
ice skater, smiled smugly. “He said, ‘Nor- 
way is proud of you, my child. 
beautiful performance.’ And I curtsied and 
said, ‘Thank you, Sir. Your presence in- 
spired me.’ Was that all right?” 

Mrs. Henie stood staring silently at her off- 
spring. Finally she touched the girl’s head 
and said softly, “Sonja, you will go far.” 

Sonja leaned down to inspect her shoe, 
grinning. “I know it.” 

She was just eleven. 

Before this, there had been years of solid 
healthy work, a magnificent willful deter- 
mination, the applause of victory set to the 
music of silver skates. In 1920 had come her 
first pair of skates; 1922, her first champion- 
ship; and now, at eleven, she had flashed be- 
fore the judges of the World Championship 
to find such triumph as few men or women 
dream of. 


You gave a 


AND it was 1924. In New York Paul White- 
man was still fat and interesting people with 
his introduction of a controversial piece 
called “Rhapsody In Blue,” by a fellow 
named Gershwin; Jeanne Eagels on the stage 
and Valentino on the screen were impor- 
tant; skirts and hair were getting shorter. 
In Geneva the League of Nations was map- 
ping a Lasting Peace; in Paris fashion and 
sin held a more superlative world place than 
ever; in London and all Britain young ladies 
of marriageable age were discovering that 
there weren't any young men left. 

And in the wealthy Henie household at 
Oslo, Norway, there were changes, too. 
Sonja, heretofore a precious but not excep- 
tional member of the family, a normal little 
girl with an instinct for showing off that 
sometimes reached the point of irritation, 
was suddenly a personage. She was famous; 
she was a champion; a King had honored 
her; newspaper headlines throughout the 
world had included her name. 

And she knew this, and she was glad. To 
the abounding ego and the passionate need 
for applause that early had been established 
as her entire motivation, such acclaim was 
not unpleasant. To find that it was extended 
now to her own house was an even greater 
triumph. 

Her brother was no longer allowed to tease 
her, as had been his wont. “It might make 
her nervous,” said Selma Henie sharply on 
the first occasion. He had draped himself 
with a folded sheet to mimic Sonja’s flaring 
white skating costume and was engaged in 
an outrageous pantomime which consisted of 
bowing elaborately before an imaginary com- 


pany. “Your presence inspired me, Your 
Majesty, Sir,” he whined in an imitation 
treble. 

Sonja, standing white-faced by the wall, 
kept her poise where another child would be 
stamping and shrieking. “I simply pay no 
attention to him,” shé told Selma calmly. 
“He’s jealous because he can’t skate so well.” 

“Nervous!” Lief hooted. “That one?” His 
exaggerated young laughter filled the room. 

But thereafter, whether because of this or 
because he was forced at last to respect his 
sister’s accomplishments, Lief joined wor- 
shipers at Sonja’s shrine. 

So, there was that triumph, for her special 
glee, and the new attention accorded her by 
the servants, and there was the new tutor. 

Wilhelm and Selma Henie had decided 
that now, since their Sonja was different 
from other girls, she should have a special 
master. The measured pace of ordinary 
teaching would, in all probability, be too 
measured indeed for her quick mind: she 
caught at knowledge exuberantly, without 
effort. Ordinary classes would absorb too 
many of the valuable hours needed for prac- 
tice on the frozen pond near the house. 

When the new tutor first arrived Sonja 
observed him with concentration, proceeding 
warily for the first few days. She was atten- 
tive, she was a little shy in her answers, she 
studied diligently. She must measure his 
strength. Then, one afternoon, during a dull 
session in geometry, she looked up and said, 
“My brain would be clearer if I went down 
to the pond for a little while.” 

“Miss Henie, please! Your theorems.” 

“T am going to be a great skater, not a 
bookkeeper,” she told him. 
along, if you like. 
how to skate.” 

She got up and walked assuredly to the 
door. Once outside the room, she did not 
look back, but her heart slowed its pace. 
Would he follow her? Or was he already 
straightening his tie, preparatory to an inter- 
view with her mother? 

His voice at her shoulder startled her. “If 
you really think the cold air will help you,” 
he said. “But for just an hour. Uh —al- 
though I skate quite passably, I should ap- 
preciate some instruction in the more in- 
tricate figures from—a champion.” 

Sonja suppressed her desire to shout. 


“You may come 
Perhaps I may teach you 


For a few months this was enough, this 
knowledge of superiority, this homage from 
her family; she needed nothing else, not 
the companionship of other little girls nor 
the playtime games, not the old familiar bick- 
ering with Lief. She knew that when she 
walked down the street her erstwhile play- 
mates stared at her enviously, that when she 
was practicing, the group of people gathered 


Sonja and Lief Henie on the set of 
"Thin Ice." They can smile now at the 
memory of a teasing little brother 


at the edge of the ice had come especially to 
watch her. 

Then, inevitably, the newness of her glory 
lost its first bright sheen and with it went the 
unaccustomed deference which she had al- 
ready accepted as routine. Lief one evening 
ventured to reply sarcastically to one of her 
remarks. Sonja waited composedly for Sel- 
ma’s quick rebuke, but Mrs. Henie looked 
thoughtfully at the two children for a mo- 
ment and then turned away, saying nothing. 
The tutor decreed no more skipping of les- 
sons and when, insolently, she ignored the 
edict, he had a little chat with Wilhelm, who 
thereupon had a little chat with Sonja. 

There came a day when only two other 
people visited the pond while she was there, 
and they had come to skate themselves. It 
was the final humiliation. She locked her- 
self in her room at home and faced what had 
happened. 

You made a great success, and everybody 
clapped and said, “Isn’t she wonderful!” and 
made special concessions about everything; 
so life was fun and you had that unexplain- 
able, glowing surge of pride always inside 
you. But it didn’t last. And when it was 
gone things were worse than ever before— 
because you’d given up other possessions, 
other consolations; and you had nothing now. 

Then quickly, before the last shred of 

(Continued on page &S) 
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a 
Portrait of the author 
by Rouben Mamoulian 


—says this well-known movie col- 
umnist as he exposes all the private 


jokes of the film colony’s famous 


ARK TWAIN twanged that there 
M is no humor in Heaven, and that’s 
conclusive proof that Hollywood 
isn’t Heaven, no matter whose sweet mama 
came from there. For there’s lots of laugh- 
ter in—and at—the Cinema City. Yet, some- 
how, it’s kept kind of secret, as though Holly- 
wood were afraid to be caught giggling by 
the rest of the world—afraid to indulge the 
one manifestation that sets mankind apart 
from the allegedly dumber animals. 
This particular Photoplayboy has scanned 
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Left: the author who modeled the 
heads and drew all these figures. 
Above: Groucho Marx — Nuts! 


the words of Hollywood’s farthest-famed 
visiting firemen for some sly gag or nifty, 
but there’s nary a quip from ary a lip. Now, 
of course you wouldn’t expect any conscious 
belly laughs from Herbert Hoover, Albert 
Einstein or the King of Siam. It seems fair 
enough, though, to expect a snicker from a 
pungent poke at Filmland’s funny bone by 
George Bernard Shaw, or a razzing rapier 
from Sinclair Lewis. But they all pretend 
to take Hollywood as seriously as Hollywood 
pretends to take itself. 

Perhaps the deluge of wit which ebbs and 
flows on the Hollywood tides is stemmed 
within its dam because of the local value of 
bright banter as a commodity. They need 
those jokes in pictures, and they hoard them 
like gold or sweepstakes coupons. Being 
comical is a serious business. The saddest 
men off screen are the cinematic clowns. 
Their lives depend upon your laughter. 
They’re haunted by a fear of being unfunny. 
To them, each joke’s a gem to be hidden 
deeply in a secret place until it bursts in 
dazzling radiance upon the silver scream. 

Funny Fred Allen, for instance, is a laugh 
preserver. He’d sooner give you the prover- 
bial shirt off his chest than an off-stage 
screen or radio jest. Says Fred: “I don’t 
exactly get my bright dialogue by visiting 
pet shops and eavesdropping on parrots!” To 
him, you see, each pun’s a pearl. And I don’t 
mean Jack. 

Of course, the prodigals are always with 
us. Groucho Marx and Georgie Jessel pos- 
sess an inexhaustible fund of wit, and “give” 
in spendthrift fashion. So come with me be- 


It was incorrigible Gable who 
spread the report that when 
Arliss wants to be incognito 
he wears a smoked monocle 





A balooney view of "W. C." who 
says, "Authors who knock wood 
when they're successful, will knock 
Hollywood when they're not” 


BY 


hind the screen scene and we'll hunt some 
jibes and jests corralled during joke-jotting 
days and nights in the jungles of Hollywood 


Now, Hollywood's wisest wits are possessed 
of a pertinent philosophy. Mervyn LeRoy 
for instance, observes: “To be a success ir 
Hollywood a man must be a contortionist: 
he must have his back to the wall, his ear to 
the ground, his shoulder to the wheel, his 
nose to the grindstone, and finally, he has to 
keep a level head and have both feet on the 
ground.” 

Eddie Cantor once remarked: “Being the 
Man of the Hour in Hollywood has only one 
drawback—you generally last about that 
long.” 

W. C. Fields feels: “Authors who knock 
wood when they’re successful will knock 
Hollywood when they’re not.” 

Then there’s Mark Hellinger, who will tell 
you, “The only difference between a Holly- 
wood phoney and a Broadway phoney is— 
3000 miles.” 

One of the more troublesome stars is al- 
ways squawking about his photographs. The 
other day he cornered Hymie Fink (PHorto- 
PLAYS photographer) with a proof and 
shouted at the hocus-focus man, “Do I look 
like this picture? Have I a squint? Do I 
look like a prize fighter?” 

“The answer is in the negative,” 
mie’s rapid reply. 

Nunnally Johnson was chatting with an 
interviewer. “What line in your latest movie 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Lazio Willinger, famous European photographer, 
turns his lens on Nelson Eddy and this pianist 
who really isn't Eddy’s accompanist but Larry 
Barbier ot M-G-M, arranger of portrait sittings 
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"The world's most beautiful ballet dancer," is the way 


Joseph St. Amand, noted French portrait painter, de- 
scribes American-born Heidi Vosseler, above. One of 
the world's outstanding toe dancers, she makes her 
screen debut in "The Goldwyn Follies." Below left, 
George Balanchine, internationally famous director of 
the American Ballet, rehearses Giselle Caccialanza, 
Daphne Vane and Miss Vosseler, while Zorina, re- 
nowned Norwegian dancing star of the Ballet Russe, 
and William Dollar, premier male dancer of the 


American Ballet, exhibit a hand and arm movement 





FAMILY MAN 


With a typical and timely grin, and only 
slight evidence of nervous tension, Gary 
Cooper has assumed the responsibility of 
being a prominent Hollywood father. Mr. 
Cooper holds the record for successful 
transition to the parental state: his con- 
valescence required only one day's ab- 
sence from his duties of portraying a 
swashbuckling Venetian on the set of "The 
Adventures of Marco Polo." Congratu- 
lations to the lucky daughter of Rocky 
Cooper and the famous "Long Tack Sam” 


IRISH “*YANK’’ 


Imported eight years ago, Maureen 
O'Sullivan became, by studio de- 
mand, a Celtic Elsie Dinsmore. Then 
came the Irish Rebellion; she would 
be herself or nothing. The spoils of 
war was the love of appreciative 
John Farrow. Good-natured endur- 
ance of the Adventures of Tarzan 
made her apple-cheeked and agile 
in the art of climbing. To success? 
Of course! The envy of practically 
every American girl—and most Eng- 
lish—she sailed for London to costar 
with the handsome Taylor lad in 
M-G-M's "A Yank at Oxford” 
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HAVE YOU A LITTLE CAMERA 


Here’s the answer from PHOTOPLAY read- 
ers, who, when urged to focus on Hollywood’s 


great, sent shots even Hymie Fink envies 








Patricia Feeney's shot Clark Gable looked as 
of Janet Gaynor _ if he weren't used to 
proves that candid it, when Jimmy Gay- 
cameras can be kind nor took this picture 





When Gladys Swarthout and her husband Mr. 
Chapman waved good-by as they sailed for 
Europe, Helen Coyne of Jackson Heights was 
there to snap them, and to win our first prizel 


, ome i his shot of 
There were camera fans way back in Before a thrilling game of polo waged From Bertha Friedlob comes t 

1920 when the Fairbanks went honey. at Burnt Mills, Leslie Howard takes time Ernest Torrence and Jack ge 
mooning. Miss Hotchkiss was one to light up and pose for Mr. Kozma tion for the 1924 film, "North o 





IN YOUR HOME? 





And when Martha Raye made her 
gala personal appearance in New 
York City Miss Nueske was on 
hand again with trusty camera 


When Helen Freyman visited Even a trip on the Normandie does not 
Hollywood she had the luck shake Marlene Dietrich's poise. That's 
you've all dreamed of—for she what Madeline Nueske discovered as 
met Bob Taylor. Here's the proof she clicked her camera's lens at the star 





Miss Feeney of Detroit has a gift 
for taking charming pictures. With- 
out a doubt this proves that Shir- 
ley is the Darling of the Regiment 


A famous dancer shows he likes 

z a. ZZ animals as well as dance steps. 

The day Randolph Scott was steward at = 3 pe Jane Flinchum took this of Fred 

Del Mar Race Track, Miss Joan Hazard _ oe ae pe Astaire at ease with his "pooch" 
of Mission Beach, Cal., was there, too a z 
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“THE 
PERFECT 
SPECIMEN” 


AND HUSBAND 
ROMANCING AT 
CATALINA 


Joan Blondell may be the heroine 
of Warners’ "The Perfect Speci- 
men," and the no less perfect wife 
of Dick Powell, but she refuses to 
be the exponent of the art of fe- 
male wrestling. Cast as a lady 
grappler in "Swing Your Lady,” 
she decided she preferred the 
more sentimental side of life; 
walked out on the studio and into 
a marital vacation, thus carrying 
on the year-old honeymoon at- 
mosphere of the perfect marriage 





BABY STAR 


The call number of stardom is up for Jane 
Bryan, Warners’ shy, freckled-faced young 
fledgling. Born O'Brien—in Hollywood—Jane 
trained in Jean Muir's Little Theater. Her 
work in ''Kid Galahad"' and "Confession" 
startled the front office into these camera 
stunts. They sent her out to shoot prop ducks, 
mend prop nets, pick prop pumpkins—the 


sure indication that a new star is on the way 
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IN THE WEST 

















Into the making of this early 
American house in Bel Air, has 
gone months of careful planning, 
hard work and many dreams. 
Haunted by the gypsy heritage 
of show people, the young Mac- 
Murrays had but one wish—to 
have a home. So, despite the ill- 
ness of Mrs. MacMurray (the 


former Lillian Lamont), they built 
by bedside-conference method, 
with Lillian the legislator, Fred the 
executive. If the gods (and these 
pictures) are just, there's health, 
wealth and happiness ahead 
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Hair a bit too bright, voice a 
bit too Broadway, confidence a 
bit too lagging—that was the 
Alice —_ who came to Holly- 


wood with Rudy Vallee to appear 
in "Scandals" and remained to 
become a star. A studio artist 
managed the hair; a diction 
teacher smoothed the voice; Irv- 
ing Berlin took care of the confi- 
dence by calling Alice the best 
film song-plugger. At first, re- 
semblance to Harlow was a bug- 
aboo, but Jean's death made 
Alice the star of "In Old Chi- 
cago." Courageous in all things, 
sensible in most, she keeps her 
chin up about her work, fingers 
pect about her marriage (p. 49} 
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DO YOU REMEMBER? 


Fill in the blanks below the picture with 
the correct name of each star. Then check 
the correct answer in the statements that 


follow. If your memory fails, see page 74 


OO re 
was the nation's sweetheart 
before Mary Pickford or 
Shirley Temple. Her fans 
loved her in "The Goose 
Girl." She walked off the 
lot to marry: | — Mahlon 
Hamilton; 2—Harold Lock- 
wood; 3—H. Palmerson Wil- 
liams. At present she is: |— 
editing a magazine; 2—liv- 
ing in New Orleans; 3—run- 





2 One of the screen's first 
heartbreakers, .---... «--. 
thrilled audiences in “Watch 
My Smoke" and "The Hell 
Diggers." He died in 1923. 
His widow is: Cleo Ridge- 
ly; 2—Gloria Swanson; 3— 
Dorothy Davenport; 4—Billie 
Burke. Carrying on his name 
in film réles is: I—his wife; 
2—his brother; 3—his son; 
4—his youngest daughter 


ning her own film company 





3 A runner-up with Mrs. Buddy Rogers for blonde 
faMe, eco cccccce and Harold Lockwood formed a ro- 
mantic team in “The River of Romance," “Big Tre- 
maine," and other memorable pre-1920 films. Her 
lovely smile, her dimples, her fluffy golden hair were 
lost to the screen when she forsook her career to marry: 
1—Maurice Costello; 2—Carlyle Blackwell; 3—former 
Photoplay editor, James Quirk; 4—Charles Ray. To- 
day A finds time to: |—make lecture tours; 2— 
be domestic in Cleveland; 3—teach in a girls’ school 











4 The shamrock her trademark, ---.-.. ----- was the heroine of "So 
Big," and “Ella Cinders." Her name changed three different times 
to Mrs.: !1—Marshall Neilan; 2—Owen Moore; 3—John McCor- 
mick; 4—Gilbert Roland; 5—Al Scott; 6—Elliott Nugent; 7—Homer 
Hargrave. Her latest interest is: 1—managing a chicken farm; 
2—exhibiting a doll house for charity; ttle a comeback 























5 Formerly one of the screen's most chic, ------- ------0- 
played society réles in Black Oxen" and "Six Days." Her 


trio of husbands included: 


I—Jack Pickford; 2—Lew 


Cody; 3—Webster Campbell; 4—Tony Moreno; 5— 
Walter Morosco; 6—George Marshall. Today she is: |— 
painting in Mexico; 2—managing a book shop in Holly- 
wood; 3—keeping house in Texas; 4—traveling abroad 


& te FURR, nacee coumcce WES OF 
awkward girl playing in West- 
erns. In 1936, she retired tem- 
porarily after a lead in: |!— 
“Taming of the Shrew"; 2— 
"Romeo and Juliet"; 3—''Mid- 
summer's Night Dream." She 
wed: I—a producer; 2—a di- 
rector; 3—a noted playwright 


7 The movie career of blonde 
wses = aaenee=, Who won fame 
in “Ponjola," was interrupted 
when she: I—had to care for 
her invalid mother; 2—fell from 
a horse; 3— campaigned for 
Roosevelt. She now: |—lives in 
Sweden; 2—writes scenarios; 
3—plays minor film réles 


8 A top-notch comediahhe of her 


day, --.. ------- appeared in films 
with Harold Lloyd long before 
she starred in "Rio Rita.” Called 
The Most Engaged Girl in Holly- 
wood, she finally picked: I— J 
3— Howard Hughes “4 


pron: 5—Dick Arlen. Today she” % 
: I—studying voice; de- 
voting her time to her 








REUNION IN HOLLYWOOD 


—and it brought a lump to the throats of those 
who witnessed it when Tommy Kelly—the lonely 
little chap from the Bronx—saw his mother and 
sister after a separation of many months. It's pre- 
dicted that "Tom Sawyer" will do for Tommy what 
“David Copperfield" did for Freddie Bartholomew 





At the cy moment Hymie snapped 
this shot of Clark Gable and Carole 


Lombard, radio gossip announced 
a split. While the subject's still fresh, 
see what Cal cheerfully says, below 


In one ear and out the typewriter 
come the choicest items behind 


Hollywood headlines and heartlines 


OF THE HAPPILY MARRIED 


THAT smug look you see all over PHOTO- 
PLAY’S face this month is because it pre- 
dicted, exclusively, the marriage of Miriam 
Hopkins and Anatole Litvak almost six 
months ago. For a little while, there, it look- 
ed as if the petite and lovely Miriam had 
changed our minds for us—then each time we 
saw them in public we were reassured. She 
met famous director Litvak on shipboard, re- 
turning to America, you remember, and knew 
almost at once that here was her happiness. 
Certainly she deserves it; she has worked too 
hard for too long making a career for herself 
and a fine home for her little son. 

An amusing inside angle on the romance 
was that Litvak, for about a week prior to 
the marriage, drove the cast of “Tovarich” 
nearly crazy. A great artist in his own right, 
he, too, was given to a bit of temperament. The 
actors couldn’t quite imagine what had hap- 
pened to him until the night he slipped off 
and became married. After that he was a 
perfect angel. The cast relaxed and realized 
it must have been uncertainty as to whether 
or not the brilliant Miriam would marry him 


that had been bothering him. He’s been the 
ideal director ever since and peace has reign- 
ed on the “Tovarich” set. 


We are still gasping with surprise, on the 
other hand, over another marriage that 
took place on the same week end. Surely, 
after all the endless quarrels they had had, 
it was pretty amazing that Alice Faye and 
Tony Martin should decide so suddenly to 
try and make a go of it. 

Out at Universal, where she was making a 
picture, we found Alice the next day and had 
a chat about the situation. She seemed a little 
surprised herself, and just a shade dubious. 
Of course, that was because Vic Orsatti was 
on the set (Alice remembered his quickly 
broken marriage to June Lang) and also 
Buddy Westmore, make-up artist. Buddy had 
only that day filed an answer to Martha 
Raye’s divorce suit. It was a dismal company 
and enough to make any newlywed think 
carefully about her future. 

“Tony and I aren’t saying that ours is the 
perfect marriage,” Alice told us very frankly. 
“We know perfectly well that anyone who 
gets married in Hollywood is starting with 
two strikes against him. But at least our eyes 
are open, and so we've a better chance. I’m 
not going to try to hold him—he’ll have to 
love me enough to want to stick, that’s all. 
And I hope we can be honest with each other 
about other people.” 

That sounded pretty smart to us, and we 
said so. “Absolutely best wishes,” we added. 

“Thanks,” Alice said. “We'll need them.” 


ON THE OTHER HAND 


(SEORGE BRENT wasn’t very happy when 
his Mexican marriage to Australian Con- 
stance Worth was held valid, but the sigh of 
relief that went up throughout Hollywood 
was like unto a small tornado. In some of the 
very best homes here the question for a long 
time has been, “Are we married or aren’t we?” 

Brent’s ne: t move, we understand, is di- 
vorce. Incidentally, under California com- 
munity property laws Mrs. Brent now is en- 
titled to half of whatever her husband owns. 


AND WHILE THE SUBJECT IS FRESH 


We don’t know just how near Mrs. Rhea 
Gable is to suing her famous husband for 
divorce, but to all appearances Clark and 
Carole Lombard are preparing for the even- 
tuality. Carole has bought fifty acres in San 
Fernando Valley; fifteen of the acres are 
under cultivation and the rest will be left for 
Clark’s horses to wander over. 

It’s our understanding that when and if he 
is ever free to marry Carole, they'll put up a 
ranch house there. 


A STAR IS BORED 


RECENTLY we trotted over to a near-by 
radio station to watch Janet Gaynor and 
Robert Montgomery rehearse for the airing 
of “A Star is Born.” It was incredibly hot but 
Janet and Bob, both dressed alike in linen 
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Hollywood tennis fans came en 
masse for the annual September 


matches at the L. A. Tennis Club 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY HYMAN FINK 
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Marian Marsh obliges the autograph fans while her brother a Morgan looks on 
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slacks with soft shirts open at the thro: 
seemed to be having a wonderful tim: 
When it was all over, however, a you 
man who was almost overcome with hx 
came moistly from the little box of a co 
trol room, where he’d been waiting 
supervising. After he’d patted his hain 
down and wiped his face we saw that 
was Tyrone Power, 
very happy. He went off for his ear 
Janet lingered on, chatting with Cecil B 


De Mille. 


It was rather interesting to us watch- 
ing Tyrone amuse himself while § 
Henie was away. He took Loretta Young 
around town for a time, and then he dis- 
covered the winsome little Gaynor—bu 
with rejoicing. There’s little enoug! 
doubt that he has just about the worst 
case of love-bug-bite in Hollywood— 
most of the time he even forgets to put 
his make-up before he goes to the set. 

The funniest thing, though, is heari: 
close friends of both give out with pity 
for Tyrone. “ ’ they murmur 
sympathetically, “other youngsters hav 
fallen in love with Janet and she’s been 
very sweet to them, but—” 

Well, we know Mr. Power pretty well 
And if we are preparing to shed any tears 
over the possibility of broken hearts we'd 
never fear it would be Tyrone’s heart 
He’s too intelligent. 


POOR PRODIGY 
BOBBY BREEN’S family got into quite 


an argument as to when the popular 
young star was to commence his next 
picture. According to his contract, Bobby 
was not subject to studio call until early 
this winter. However, when the studio 
succeeded in finding the story they want- 
ed for him sooner than expected, the: 
phoned his mother and father. Would 
the boy like to start his next picture ear 
in the fall instead of early winter? 
Absolutely not, was the answer. 
by needed some .time off, now, to b 
regular boy. Then the members of t 
Breen family went to the mat in attem 
ing to settle a production’ date. Nob: 
thought to ask Bobby, himself, when 
would like to do his next picture, u 
they discovered him in his bedroom 
day recently, weeping bitterly. 
“I’m—m just lonesome,” 
“When I’m working in a,picturesthe: 
always a lot of kids around. But wh 
I’m home, there isn’t anyone. I wis! 
could start working tomorrow.” 
With that, the family finally got 1 
gether and phoned the stiidiosthat th: 
could start Bobby’s flew picturé any 


and he didn’t lool 
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time they wanted to—the sooner the 
better. 


















ONE of the least publicized children 
in Hollywood is Peter, Connie Ben- 
nett’s little nine-year-old boy. He’s a like- 
able little chap, full of spirits that don’t 
have much chance to come out, since a 
governess is always within eye-and-ear 
shot. He has a private dining nook that 
opens off his room and he takes his meals 
here. It can’t be a very exciting life for a 
kid of that age, but he must have the con- 
solation of knowing that there are a lot of 
other children in town who’ve had the 
misfortune of being the youngsters of 
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Ainsworth Morgan, the writer, and Fay Wray discuss the merits of a serve 


Bors Big 
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UNSENTIMENTAL FAREWELL 


BIRTHDAY PARTY 





| Lily Pons, in a costume such as no.0 
W 3 ay ’ eratic star ever wore before, proves 


COVER 


she ‘can take Jack Oslie's ribbing . 





From the land of make-believe 


come thrilling glimpses of the 


latest masterpieces in the making aa 
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Loretta Young, Christmas shopping in an 
ensemble of plaid and plain Rodier woolen 
created by Howard Greer of Hollywood 
Her skirt, with side slits, is contrasted by 
a short box jacket of plaid in shades of 
rust, brown, yellow and red with five- 
eighth sleeves, high revers and carved 
wooden buttons. The full-length topcoat 
f brown woolen to match the skirt ha: 
top sleeves of beigé fox. The quill that 
ierces Loretta's toque is tinged with the 
olors of the plaid. For details of Miss 
Young's accessories turn to the Fashion 
etter on page 67. J. W. Robinson Com 
any of L. A. wrapped these Xmas boxe 
r the tar of Second Honeymoon’ 
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HOLD YOUR HATS, 


BOYS 





LEADIN G 


Christmas shopping is the only worry of this beautiful "Damsel 
in Distress," Joan Fontaine (Fred Astaire's new leading lady), 
since Irene of Bullock's Wilshire has gowned her like a queen. In 
Joan's casual, all-purpose spectator sport suit (above) Irene 
features a stunning jacket, short and boxy with five-eighth 
length sleeves, sans revers and fastenings, of striped woolen in 
chartreuse and oxford grey. The low, square neckline reveals 
an oxford grey cashmere sweater worn outside a matching skirt 
of woolen. Notice the side slits at the hemline of this pencil- 
slim skirt. Joan's hat of grey felt is banded with chartreuse 


LADY 


CLOTHE § 


A new "tailored fashion story" is revealed in both of Joan's 
suits. They forsake the mannish mode of past seasons and intro- 
duce new notes of femininity. In a dressier mood Irene styles 
a suit of beige duvetyn (right) and accents it with brown. Again 
the skirt is pencil-slim with side slits, but here it is banded 
with self-fabric appliqué. The jacket, neatly fitted, and closed 
at the waistline with invisible hooks, is distinctive with its styled 
motif of appliqué and its low-cut neckline that reveals the soft 
drape of a brown crepe blouse. Joan's toque is of beige 
antelope, while her gloves, shoes and bag are of brown 






























During the dull winter months the 
flattering lines, luscious colorings 
and rich fabrics of charmingly 
feminine robes offer a welcome 
change from dark street woolens. 
Gladys Swarthout's robe (right) 
is of shell-pink taffeta subtlely 
contrasted by light blue all-over 
yarn embroidery. Its wide front 
panels are gathered into an up- 
standing collar as they encircle 
the neckline, and its full sleeves 
flow into trim roll cuffs. Blue 
grosgrain ribbon ties a tailored 
bow at the waistline. Gladys will 
sing for you soon again in Para- 
mount's "The Yellow Nightingale” 























BEST DRESSED 


The Frank Chapmans, always in- 
cluded among Hollywood's "ten 
best dressed couples," pose to- 
gether exclusively for PHOTO- 
PLAY. John-Frederics created 
the cap hat and novel bag of red 
and white checked woolen that 
dramatizes Gladys’ navy serge 
single-breasted suit styled with 
flaring skirt and patch pockets. 
Notice the sweet white linen 
blouse trimmed with neck and cuff 
ruching, and the initial clips on 
the pocket. Mr. Chapman's grey 
worsted suit is single breasted 
with double button closing. Ma- 
roon and grey stripe his cravat 
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PHOTOPLAY'S FASH ON 


WHERE TO BUY THEM 


Shirley Ross (of "The Big Broad- 
cast of 1938") wears an en- 
semble of black crepe with 
contrast of gold in the blouse. 
The frock features the new 
high waistline and tube silhou- 
ette. Gold metallic thread 
embroiders the short jacket 


A large cluster of tan and 
beige flowers accents a low 
V-decolletage of this beige 
crepe afternoon frock (below) 
which Shirley wears with chic. 
The long tight sleeves have 
a slight shoulder fullness 


The burgundy angora tweed 
(opposite page) features a sur- 
plice blouse, fan-pleated 
sleeves and front inset. The 
velvet ribbon girdle runs 
through a shirred band and 
ties in a bow at the back 


Black satin and crepe combine 
to style this smart tunic street 
frock (bottom opposite page). 
The corselet girdle of satin 
gives a flattering new high-low 
waistline. The frock closes 
down the back with intriguing 
little satin-covered buttons 











PHOTOPLAY 


FASHION 


THIS TAG IDENTIFIES AN ORIGINAL 
PHOTOPLAY HOLLYWOOD FASHION 
LOOK FOR IT 
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CLUB STYLES 


The smart advance PHOTOPLAY 
Hollywood Fashions shown on 
these two pages are available 
to you at any of the department 


stores and shops listed on Page 76 





+ 


PHOTOPLAY 
PRESENTS A 
PRE-VUE OF 


HOLLYWOOD 
HAT 
FASHIONS 


A jaunty brown quill pierces the front 
of this matching felt beret worn by 
Una Merkel, M-G-M player. Radi- 
ated tucks and jutting side brim are 
new dressy notes in winter berets 


A crushed, tucked crown gives interest 
to this bottle-green felt street hat 
with rolled side brim. A canary-yel- 
low pompon feather mounted on a 
green quill gives gay color contrast 


Green leather bands, double rows of 
stitching on the high crown, the cas- 
ually rolled back brim and the novel 
chin strap gives this “thrush brown" 
sport hat a new note of distinction 


























JOAN BLUE 


A vibrant, ethereal hue, long Joan 
Crawford's favorite for wear beneath 
sun or stars, has become the most 
important color in Hollywood for 
holiday formals. Joan posed exclu- 
sively for PHOTOPLAY in her new- 
est formal gown which emphasizes a 
moulded silhouette, high waistline 
and a decolleté camisole-bodice. 
The most priceless set of Joan's fa- 
mous collection of sapphires and 
diamonds accent her simple gown, 
and a tuxedo coat of blue fox pro- 
claims her costume a symphony of 
color. Joan's current film release 


is M-G-M's "The Bride Wore Red" 
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Wiis? 
BY GWENN WALTERS 


HERE are so many interesting fashion 

highlights in Hollywood to write about 

this month I hardly know where to begin. 
The stars seem to have come out of hiding. 
They are seen everywhere, and their ex- 
quisite grooming and chic costuming take 
my breath with each chance meeting. 
There’s a simple elegance in Hollywood 
fashion never seen before. 
Silver fox seems to be the favorite fur with 
every star (note the glory of it on the three 
fashionable ladies pictured on this page), 























Hollywood rushes its current release 
of latest winter clothes. Read about 


them here; wear them with the stars 


and I see it worn not only as separate coats, 
capes and scarves, but also as lavish trims 
for coats and gowns. 

There’s an ingenious little fashion story 
connected with Loretta Young’s glove that 
lies beside her high front, step-in shoe 
trimmed with a kidskin roll (both shown 
above). Howard Greer’s glamorous patrons 
frequently complained that it was most dif- 
ficult to pull their gloves over their jeweled 
fingers and asked why he didn’t do some- 
thing about it. Imagine their surprise when 
he launched this two-fingered glove called 
“The Frog” at his recent opening. The 
thumb (which is turned under in the photo- 





Hyman Fink's picture of Marlene 
Dietrich, Dolores Del Rio and Mrs. 
Gary Cooper entering the Troc 
proves a point for Miss Walters 
this month, and serves as real evi- 
dence of one of the most impor- 
tant trends in winter fashions 









graph) and forefinger fit as usual, and the 
remaining three fingers slide easily into the 
little semi-mitten. 

In Los Angeles Greer’s unique glove is 
sold exclusively at Bullock’s Wilshire, and 
La Valle’s shoe at J. W. Robinson Co. Be 
sure to turn to page fifty-eight and see how 
smartly Loretta assembles these accessories 
with her street costume; but before you do, 
let me tell you about the gifts that are in the 
beautifully wrapped boxes she carries. 

The large box on the bottom conceals a 
matching slip and nightie of pink satin with 
deep yokes of ecru lace; the black one a half 
a dozen pairs of “Avenue” hose (a bronze 
shade perfect for wear with black, dark 
green and red, rust or brown); the little long 
box holds a pair of black suéde gloves run 
on the backs with a tracery of metallic 
threads (exquisite for wear with an all-black 
costume for dressy occasions) ; and the large 
square white one is heaped full of choice 
cosmetics. 


Now I must get back to my story and tell 
you about some exciting clothes I’ve seen. 

Designer Dolly Tree’s clothes for Myrna 
Loy in “The Four Marys” are magnificent. 
You'll be particularly interested in Myrna’s 
black Lyons velvet coat which, by the way, 
has the short-in-front hemline. It is form- 
fitting, with flaring skirt, well-defined waist- 
line, deep cuffs and wide revers. 

Crawford’s clothes in “Mannequin” again 
pay tribute to Adrian. I told him that the 
serge suit he created of blue (Joan Blue 
too, as I described it on page sixty-six) with 
its jacket flap-trim, shining silver disc but- 
tons and turkey red blouse would be a uni- 
versal favorite overnight. 

“Having Wonderful Time” was the note 
Ginger Rogers sent me from Palm Springs 
recently. She loved working in her picture 
by that name and you'll love seeing her in it. 
Edward Stevenson created her clothes, and 
since street costumes “that travel” are so im- 
portant during the holidays I selected Gin- 
ger’s three-piece ensemble to tempt you: a 
beige crepe hand-tucked, peplum blouse with 
wing collar and tab breast pockets tucks into 
a brown woolen skirt which has a contrast 
three-quarter length, slightly flared, collar- 
less coat of brown and yellow plaid. Ginger’s 
vagabond brown felt sport hat is pierced with 
a quill tinged in brown and yellow. 

Orry Kelly smashed all previous costume 
records by including thirty-seven changes in 
Kay Francis’ wardrobe for “This Woman Is 
Dangerous.” Mr. Kelly is as famous in Hol- 
lywood for his drapery as Alix is in Paris, 
and he considers silk jersey the ideal me- 
dium for draping and Kay the perfect sub- 
ject. 

There are dozens of other novel style notes 
in the clothes of this picture, but I must close 
now. I do so with the promise that Kay will 
wear some of Mr. Kelly’s beautiful gowns on 
PuHoToPLay’s fashion pages in the very near 
future. 





FOR HER OWN SAKE 


At last! A fine searching story about the Stanwyck 


girl herself which doesn’t ask her to bask in the 


shadow of Bob Taylor’s—or anybody else’s—glory 


BY DIXIE WILLSON 


eral years ago, when a slim gray-eyed 

girl named Barbara Stanwyck won all 
New York’s acclaim for her characterization 
in the leading feminine réle of a great play 
called “Burlesque?” 

Since that success she has sampled many 
degrees of adulation. There is something 
poignant and grippingly real in the person- 
alities she creates, something which makes 
you believe them, makes you remember 
them. There is fire and power in that quiet 
ability of hers. And of one thing you may 
be sure; her name is not spelled in letters of 
lights in exchange for merely looks or luck 
or imitation of drama as she imagines it, or 
life as she has read about it. It has taken 
tears more real than those of glycerine and 
camphor! 

And in this story of Barbara herself, per- 
haps, between the lines, you may read the 
answer to that elusive quality of heartbeat 
she so definitely possesses. 

Anent the tall dignity she wears upon the 
screen, it is surprising to know that she is a 
little, a very little girl, a small five feet three, 
and weighs scarcely one hundred and four 
pounds. And she is yet very young. The 
dignity she wears is bought with experience, 
not with years. 

She laughs at whimsical things. . 
confusions of Mickey Mouse . 
taneous things . . . dinner packed off to the 
beach . . . enjoys serious things . . . a lake 
by Corot, a book by Thackeray. She is dem- 
ocratic and sincere, offers her hand with a 
quick, friendly smile. She is not beautiful, 
but of that detail you find yourself wholly 
unaware, so magnificent a substitute is her 
poise and arresting charm. 


[): YOU recall the theatrical season sev- 


. the 


. . loves spon- 


THIRTY miles from Hollywood Boulevard, - 
through the roadside village of Calabasas 
past the giant oak from which more than half 
a hundred cattle rustlers have dangled, past 
the trim little flower-covered post office of 
Triunfo, on into the country of the Santa Su- 
sanna hills, here is where you find her... 
at home. Here in her thatch-roofed Irish 
farmhouse, Barbara and her small son have 
found enviable happiness. 

The house is long and rambling . . . “but 
a small house at that,” she will tell you. 
“We don’t need a lot of room.” 

It is built of rough gray stone with tones 
of yellow. For many months Barbara 
hunted through the quarries to find just 


what she wanted. The porch, with its rust- 
red flagstone floor, is as long as the house 
itself, is furnished with inviting comfort in 
rust color and driftwood. 

In the living room, a canary-yellow carpet 
and gamboge tapestries are the background 
for furniture in chintz of brown, yellow and 
green. There is a fascinating fireplace of 
brown marble, and, on the day of which I 
write, a crowd of red roses is a brilliantly 
lovely medallion against the cream-colored 
wall, tall deep-green stems in a bowl of crys- 
tal glass a small rose-scented card 
tucked in Barbara’s gray flannel shirt pocket. 

Adjoining the Victorian living room is the 
“playroom” .. . here is real beauty of walls 
and ceiling in redwood beams. The carpet 
is hand-braided light gray, the furniture 
chromium and scarlet leather. 

“But it’s the hills and the valleys I love 
most of all,’ Barbara told me. “To dress in 
breeches and sneakers all day long; and the 
baby can have his own pony; and a dozen 
pancakes for breakfast,” she laughed, “is 
only the beginning!” 

The porch looks down across a terrace and 
a tropical-blue swimming pool, to where, in 
the valley below, in rectangular, white- 
washed pattern, are stables, paddocks, foal- 
ing and brood-mare barns. And circling the 
green turf like gray ribbon around a bright 
bonnet is a silken half-mile track, for Bar- 
bara is a breeder of horses, a farmer whose 
aim for a season’s crop is one hundred and 
sixty acres of hay, and a string of “Ken- 
tucky” thoroughbreds. 

One late afternoon we watched, from the 
porch, the breaking to saddle, down there in 
the paddock, of a pair of handsome year-old 
colts. The day’s shadows were growing long 
The distant mountains were turning from 
gray to cobalt blue. In dusty boots and grass- 
stained jodhpurs, knees locked in her arms, 
this girl of the husky, lazy voice sat on the 
flagstone floor, her head back against the 
rust-colored stone wall, her eyes straying 
often from the paddock to the terrace where 
small Dion struggled with the balance of 
bright new stilts. 

«What do I like best . . . and least, about 
Hollywood?” Barbara Stanwyck said, re- 
peating my question. “Best... that it 
gives me a place which is home. Least... . 
the fanfare and hullabaloo that seems to be 
part of pictures. I really don’t know why 
there should be fanfare,” she said, “for peo- 
ple who play in pictures are not incredible 
human beings. And I never quite know why 
the foremost impression of Hollywood should 
be glamour, because glamour actually has 
nothing to do with pictures at all. Working 
in pictures is one thing. Glamour is a sepa- 
rate thing entirely. In Hollywood you don’t 
have to buy a certain car, a certain coat 
There’s nobody to demand that of you. You 
can buy what you please and be what you 
like. All pictures really ask of you is that 
you do your best. 

“Still, of course,” she smiled, “there’s my 

(Conti~ued on page 74) 
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N her suit for divorce from Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., filed in the Superior Court of 
Los Angeles County in May, 1933, Joan 

Crawford made the familiar charge of men- 
tal cruelty. 

But you can’t dismiss the story of that ro- 
mantic and vital young marriage with a 
couple of words. Once again Life had rushed 
Joan Crawford forward to a crossroads, and 
once again she had taken the fork in the 
road that led higher and higher toward fame 
and fortune; once again she had absorbed 
into herself and her personality all that ex- 
perience and the man could teach her. 

What had changed the gay and delightful 
Prince Charming of Joan’s love dream into a 
“moody, sulky and overjealous husband” to 
quote the divorce papers? What had driven 
Joan '‘rawford, born Lucille LeSueur, in a 
little t: wn near Kansas City, now one of the 
very «<p stars, from her ideal marriage into 
the divorce court and onto the front pages of 
every newspaper in America? 

For five years, Joan had been madly and 
devotedly in love with Doug. In 1927, two 
years before they actually were married, she 
wore a wedding ring he had given her with 
“To my wonderful wife” inscribed inside. 
When they were married in 1929, they were 
as much in love as any two people I ever saw. 
Yet only three years later, in the spring of 
1932, came rumors of disaster, of a possible 
split between the famous lovers. And in 
1933, divorce. 

From the standpoint of drama, of Joan 
Crawford, movie star, this chapter was in- 
evitable. It couldn’t have been written any 
other way. 

I don’t mean that the divorce was Joan’s 
fault. Yet I do believe that the cause of it 
was written in the fundamental character of 
Joan Crawford, actress and movie star, and 
that it was the very same element that has 
placed her name so high on the scroll of fame 
and kept it there. That quality of dramati- 
zation—of vibrant vitality—of dramatizing 
everything in life and expecting it to be 
played in big scenes and to the nth degree. 
That’s what makes Joan Crawford what she 
is and, psychologically, it’s what destroyed 
that first marriage. 


| AM no prophet and I am unduly optimistic. 
But I sa‘. to myself upon a certain night only 
a few months after the famous marriage of 
Joan and the Fairbanks heir, “It can’t last. 
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PART THREE 


Isn’t it too bad, but it can’t possibly last.” 

I was dining with Hope Loring Lighton, 
scenario writer and social leader, at whose 
home Mary Pickford and Buddy Rogers were 
recently married. Across from me sat the 
most discussed bride and bridegroom in the 
world—Joan Crawford and Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr. The candlelight shone on Doug’s 
smooth, blond head, made him look more 
than ever distinguished and aristocratic—a 
young blood if ever I saw one. (And that 
was long before the days when he became 
the crony of the Duke of Kent and the friend 
of both the present and the ex Kings of Eng- 
land.) Joan, in lemon-yellow chiffon, was 
actually breath-taking. 

But—but—they were too high-keyed, they 
were too absorbed, they were too dramatic 
about their love. They just missed being a 
little—what is the word—not vulgar, not 
shocking—but they couldn’t keep their hands 
or their eyes off each other for a moment. 
They were most dramatically and violently 
bride and bridegroom. 


| KNOW that sounds brutal and I couldn’t 
and wouldn't have said it then, for in a way 
their love was rather wonderful to watch. 
They were beautiful, their love for each 
other almost pagan. They were flaming youth 
in real earnest. But it made me terribly 
afraid for them. Love can’t go on at that 
pitch. It never has in all history. But they 
said it would, they believed it would, they 
expected it to. They had dramatized it and 
the world had dramatized it. But they were 
so frightfully young and inexperienced in the 
long business of everyday living. What 
would happen when the inevitable moment 
of readjustment came—the mellowing of 
youthful passion into the fine but much less 
dramatic and exciting business of marriage? 

I remember that after dinner, while the 
men talked books in the library, Joan and 
Hope and I went upstairs. Joan was com- 
pletely restless, unhappy, because she was 
away from Doug for even a few moments. 
But she was interested in her domestic ar- 
rangements—the redoing of her house in 
Brentwood. It had been, during the hey-hey 
days not so far in the past, a gay incongruous 
sort of place, very Spanish outside, with a 
mixture of early American and Spanish and 
Hollywood inside. In Joan’s own room was 
a collection of dolls—hundreds of them. That 
will give you an idea of what kind of a house 


_ THE DRAMATIC RISE OF A SELF-MADE STAR 
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it was. Now she was doing it over to suit 
Doug’s tastes and there was talk of apple- 
green draperies and yellow chintz and Eng- 
lish oak tables. 

So then we have for a year—two years— 
young Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. And Joan 
Crawford was as completely young Mrs. 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., as she had been the 
hey-hey girl who won Charleston contests. 
There wasn’t anything insincere about the 
miraculous change in her. It was complete 
and honest, but only a great actress could 
have done it so well. Her clothes, her voice, 
her make-up, everything that had suited the 
tastes of the harum-scarum favorite of the 
night spots was now changed to fit the posi- 
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tion of an elegant and well-behaved and 
adoring young matron. All the imagination 
and genius that she threw into her screen 
réles helped Joan now to make perfect the 
outward change that corresponded with the 
inward change that love had wrought. She 
might have stepped right out of Mayfair or 
Park Avenue. Our Dancing Daughter had 
become one of These Charming People. 


THEY were never apart in those days, the 
young Fairbanks. And it was very pretty to 
watch and they were very happy. 

But, for a time, it had what looked like 
serious consequences as far as Joan’s career 
went. In 1930 she had her worst year on the 










































































screen, so far as her really great art as a per- 
sonality and an actress was concerned. She 
took her new social position too seriously. 
She wasn’t on the outside of Hollywood's 
new social order any longer. She was a Fair- 
banks. All doors were open to her now. And 
Doug’s wife must be a Lady in every sense 
of the word. 

Even Pickfair yielded, after young Doug 
and Joan had been married eight months. It 
was a very stately and very exclusive dinner 
party at Hollywood’s Buckingham Palace. 
Gold plate, orchids, menus, footmen in knee 
breeches, titled guests. The guests were in 
the exquisite white drawing room. The but- 
ler announced, “Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Fair- 
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be Life to this vibrant glamour gir! 


banks, Jr.” There was a moment of complete 
silence. Every eye turned to the door, 
whence the three little steps led down. No 
one had known the Prince and Princess were 
coming at last to sit at table with the King 
and Queen. 

The two women faced each other. Joan at 
the head of the little steps, framed in the 
doorway, magnificently young and beautiful 
and striking. Mary, looking like a little 
queen, all in white, with her strangely regal, 
gracious air. A dramatic contrast few of us 
ever forgot. Mary, who had been the great- 
est of all stars and was just yielding her place 
—Joan, on the crest of the wave, just reach- 
ing the top. Wives of father and son. 

It must have been a great moment for Joan 
Crawford. In one blinding moment, as she 
walked across that wonderful room, she must 
have realized how far she had come in these 
few short years, must have had a high-beat- 
ing heart as the past slid by her in a swift 
panorama and she realized that she had con- 
quered all of her world. For, actually, that 
was what the evening meant. She was a big 
star—she was socially within the last sacred 
circle. And she had done it all herself, for 
she knew, as she took Mary’s hand and heard 
the sweet, gracious voice welcoming her, that 
the Joan Crawford of other days would never 
have been there, even if she’d married the 
son of the house. 

Perhaps that was why, for a time, she let it 
change her whole personality. “Montana 
Moon” was her first picture after her mar- 
riage, I believe. Anyway, “Montana Moon” 
and the two or three that followed it weren’t 
any help to Joan Crawford. She had become 
too much a lady. She wasn’t Joan Craw- 
ford; she was Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
The vivacity and vital charm that had made 
her a star were dimmed. Marriage had made 
her a Fairbanks and a relative of the queen 
of filmdom and she was so busy living up to 
her position that she wasn’t quite natural. 

That didn’t last long. She struck a balance 
—a balance that gave us at last the Joan 
Crawford of today, the shining star who has 
held her place so long. Her new poise and 
polish, her new grand manner, her improved 
diction, her new knowledge of clothes en- 
riched her personality, gave it depths. The 
old vitality and vividness came back with a 
rush, tempered and rounded by what she had 
learned as young Mrs. Fairbanks. In 1931 

(Continued on page 91) 
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wood, an inaccurate tag. To be labeled 
a hermit, little effort is needed in Holly- 
wood. Avoid the night clubs. Avoid 
a meaningless show of intimacy with 
casual acquaintances. Don’t slap men 
on the back. Don’t call girls you never 
met till five minutes ago, “honey.” That 
makes you a hermit, a highbrow or a 
big stiff. 

Colman has never reconciled himself 
to the Hollywood practice of public 
parties. He considers it not unreason- 
able to claim the right of entertaining 
guests within one’s own four walls 
without benefit of camera. He has re- 
fused to alter his habits of mind to suit 
the standards of others, not through 
superciliousness, but because of an in- 
tegrity which makes it impossible for 
him to pretend to be what he is not. 
He will not run counter to his own 
grain in order to achieve a false popu- 
larity. 

He has no inclination toward a life 
of solitude, and as little toward indis- 
criminate huddling. He doesn’t make 
friends readily. Those he makes, he 
keeps, and leads a normal social exist- 
ence among them. 


He lives in a pleasant white house— 
not a show place—on the side of a Bev- 
erly hill. There his friends—Bill Powell, 
William Hawks, his business manager, 
Benita Hume, the Warner Baxters, the 
Dick Barthelmesses—come to dinner, 
usually on Friday evenings. Sometimes 
they run a picture, sometimes they play 
poker, though never for high stakes. 
Gambling for the sake of gambling holds 
no appeal for Colman. More often, they 
sit and talk. 

He has a well-stocked library, which 
he uses. When a point of fact is dis- 
puted, Colman can generally make 
straight for the page in the book that 
settles the argument. He is interested 
in what interests most thinking men— 
his work, his inner life, the state of the 
world which, at the moment, depresses 
him deeply. He loathes war with the 
loathing of one who has seen it. It is 
subjects such as these that make the 
conversation for the group. And these 
are the evenings he most enjoys. 

Since he’s a well-balanced person, he 
can be lured to the Trocadero—on an 
average of once a year. One glimpse 
of the crowded floor where the movie 
world comes to see and be seen and, 
with a plea in his eyes, he'll steer his 
companions gently down to the quiet 
dining room below. 

His boat is a haven, a keen delight to 
him for its own sake. For years, he 
and his friends have been chartering 
boats and going off on trips together. 
Now he has his own boat—an auxiliary 
ketch called the Dragoon, on which he 
spends most of his spare time. Like his 
house, he picked his boat, not for show, 
but for solid values, passing up snappy 
lines and chichi for strength and general 
seaworthiness. The crew consists of 
captain and cook. All the other work 
is done by Colman and his guests. Each 
morning the brass-polishing and deck- 
washing brigades turn out to rub and 
scrub away with a will. There is no 
shirking or skimping. The traditions of 
the sea demand that a boat be kept 
shipshape. In Colman himself there is 
a fastidiousness which makes him hate 
a bungled job. He has learned to stand 
watch, to run ropes, to trim sails with 
the skill and precision of a trained 
mariner. 

Depending on their time, the group 
may head for Santa Barbara or Catalina 
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or Mexico. On one occasion they hoped 
to make Honolulu, but Bill Hawks had 
a business engagement and they had to 
turn back. Destination, in any case, is 
of minor importance. The thing is to 
sail, to fish, to read, to lie in the sun, 
to talk endlessly under the stars, to 
savor the taste of peace among one’s 
friends. 

Colman’s land game is tennis. His 
court is a good practical one, minus 
frills. He and Warner Baxter are well 
matched. They will play to the point 
of exhaustion, then make for the recre- 
ation room and flop down in front of 
the fireplace to rest. Couches and dav- 


Rough Sketch of a Geutlemar 


that fishing expedition when, armed 
with all sorts of complicated parapher- 
nalia, he cruised up and down the west 
coast of Mexico and brought back noth- 
ing. On his return, Tommy took a day 
off, paid a dollar for a place in a fishing 
barge off Santa Monica, and came home 
that night to deposit on the back door- 
step a hundred and fifty pounds of fish. 
“He only did it to show me up,” Colman 
concludes, pride lighting his eyes. 
Essentially modest, Colman has too 
much sense to decry his own value as 
an actor. “Go in and do what you can 
for me,” he once told his agent. “Be- 
fore God, I’m probably worth thirty- 





The debut of that other noted WW of the Winchell family. 
Walda, daughter of Walter, dining at the Trocadero with 
her parents, steals the spotlight from a famous father 


enports extend their inviting arms un- 
heeded. By long habit, it’s the fireplace, 
hot or cold, that spells comfort for the 
two after tennis. 

Ever since they’ve known each other, 
there’s been a room in Baxter’s house 
for Colman. If he wants to spend a 
night or a week or a month, he has only 
to move in. No one else is allowed to 
use it. 


Coxman’s household staff consists 
of two Filipino boys and Tommy Turner. 
Tommy is Colman’s indispensable, a 
gentleman of taste and humor, who 
keeps his employer both comfortable 
and entertained. Ten years ago he was 
a prop man for Goldwyn. Colman liked 
his qualities, and little by little ap- 
propriated his services. Now he’s a kind 
of catchall for the other’s needs. Col- 
man drives himself, except when he’s 
tired. Then Tommy drives. He has no 
valet, but Tommy takes care of his 
clothes. He has no secretary, but Tom- 
my looks after his correspondence. He 
has no paid companion—with unerring 
tact, Tommy knows when to stick 
around and when to make himself 
scarce. 

Not long ago these two men cele- 
brated their tenth anniversary together. 
All of Colman’s good friends gathered 
to drink a toast to Tommy. It’s become 
a cliché to say that a man would give 
his right hand for someone he loves. 
Cliché or not, it’s probably true of Tom- 
my. 

As for Colman, shy to the point of 
wordlessness on the subject of himself, 
he will brag cheerfully about Tommy 
Turner. He likes to tell the story of 
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five a week. Before the motion-picture 
industry, I'm worth anything you can 
get.” Yet even before the present in- 
come tax made earning too much money 
unprofitable, he was known to turn 
down picture after picture on the 
ground that they offered no opportunity 
for acting. “I have enough,” he would 
tell producers, who refused to believe 
that a fatter pay check wouldn’t tempt 
him. “I’m training to be an actor, not 
a millionaire.” 

In accepting or rejecting pictures, he 
considers not only the part, but the peo- 
ple he will work with. It is important 
to him to work among those he likes 
and trusts. He is slow to commit him- 
self, because his word, once pledged, is 
binding. He expects the word of others 
to be equally so. Given such conditions, 
he doesn’t haggle over details, but 
spends himself generously. Once he’s 
convinced he’s not being fairly treated, 
as in the case of the café incident, for 
example, he holds out civilly but firmly 
for his rights. 

He enjoyed his dual réle in “The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” and has signed for 
another picture with Selznick. He hopes 
it will be a modern comedy. His last 
four parts have called on him for drama 
and a pretty consistent earnestness. For 
a change, he’d like to be lighthearted. 

Whatever part he plays—dreamer, 
wastrel, soldier of fortune—there ema- 
nates from the screen something of his 
own kindliness of spirit. To this his 
fan following responds with a special 
quality of respect. That respect is in- 
duced partly by his breeding and dis- 
tinction, but more, I think, by the fans’ 
sense of a combined gentleness and 





strength of character, which they right- 
ly attribute to the man as well as the 
actor. 


His manners have a touch of chivalry 
that has gone out of style in our casual 
age and country. With Colman, it is 
second nature to see that a woman is 
protected from a draft, to hold a door 
open for her, to show her the courtesie 
that used to be taken for granted. This 
is again instinctive rather than deliber- 
ate, the heritage of his background and 
upbringing. Born in London of a 
Scotch mother and an English father, 
one of a large family of brothers and 
sisters, aunts and cousins, in the English 
fashion of families, he was in contact 
from childhood with those qualities of 
reserve, dislike of publicity, devotion to 
duty, respect for women that have ever 
made up the backbone of the English 
nation. 

At sixteen, after his father died, Col- 
man bore with his mother the task of 
restoring the family fortune. Since it 
had been from her that he had inherited 
those two distinctive characteristics—a 
quiet sense of humor, and a detached 
and impersonal viewpoint—there was a 
great bond of sympathy between them 
It was she who fostered the innate chiv- 
alry that has marked Colman’s associa- 
tions with women all through his life 

“Just the plain ordinary politeness,” 
someone put it, “that we were all taught 
and few of us practice. still 
clings to it.” 

He takes literally that counsel, given 
on the Mount: “When thou doest alms, 
let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth.” Yet grateful people 
sometimes find it hard to leave thei 
gratitude unspoken, and so rumors have 
leaked out of the sums he _ bestows 
where he feels they can best be used. 
His friends. who may supply a wary 
answer to this question or that, are mum 
on the subject of his beneficence. “I 
have no idea,” they'll tell you; or, at 
best, “You'll never find out from me. 
I’m not talking.” 


tonnie 


From one of them I wormed a story 
that he told for the story’s sake, less to 
point up the fact that his friend was 
generous than that he 
mouthed. 

Arriving a little late for dinner one 
evening, Colman offered his apologies. 
“I was driving up the coast, and went 
farther than I’d intended.” 

“How far did you go?” 

“Santa Barbara.” 

“What for?” 

“Well, I picked up a man and his wife 
who were hitchhiking to San Francisco, 
and since I was pretty close to Santa 
Barbara, I thought I might as well put 
them on the train there.” 

“What do you mean, train? 
they were hitchhiking.” 

“So Ronnie gets that look,” the friend 
continued, “which says, ‘What is this, 
an inquisition or something?’ and the 
subject is closed. I know darn well that 
he was nowhere near Santa Barbara 
when he picked up those people. And 
I know darn well he bought their tickets 
and supplied them with funds. But if 
I'd pushed the point any farther, he’d 
have found some charming way of ask- 
ing me why the hell I didn’t mind my 
own business. And if you use it in your 
story, we'll probably never speak as we 
pass by.” 

I'm using it anyway, in the hope that 
Mr. Colman’s charity will cover my 
need for a tagline, too. 
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good friend Joan who just can’t help 
being glamorous. But when I go with 
her into a restaurant or a shop and 
hear the little ripple of admiration and 
attention that follows her everywhere, 
I'm sure it isn’t entirely Hollywood. I’m 
sure she’s just the dynamic sort of per- 
son who would be glamorous any- 
where.” ° 

“And this house of your own,” I said. 
“Your gardens and swimming pool and 
stables and servants. Isn't this glam- 
our?” 

“Everyone in the world has a home,” 
she smiled. “And everyone’s home, 
whatever and wherever it is, means to 
them exactly what my home means to 
me ...a place where, if you demand 
it, there can be peace.” 


CG Lamour” or not, Barbara Stan- 
wyck is one of Hollywood’s “quality” 
stars. Though her sheepskin isn’t 
framed upon her wall, she has a master’s 
degree from a great University. She is 
an honor graduate from the “Univer- 
sity” in which she enrolled on the day 
when, at fourteen, her thin frightened 
little knees leaned for support against 
an executive desk in a Brooklyn tele- 
phone office as she answered a news- 
paper “ad” for a girl to file cards. Her 
ordinary school education ended then 
and there, and her “higher” education 
began, for she got the job and from that 
day on life was lived in earnest. 

She remembers little about her 
mother and father They died while she 
was still too young for memories. But, 
looking at Barbara Stanwyck, I feel that 
I can “remember” them. . 
squaring his shoulders against circum- 
stance... serious ...too young... 
despairing sometimes. Her mother, 
slender, gray-eyed like Barbara herself, 
valiantly shouldering the burden of too 
little money to take care of four chil- 
dren packed into a tiny flat, a burden 
frail hands had to give up at last. 

Barbara, the youngest, was brought up 
by her older brother and two sisters, 
valiant little household still, her brother 
working wherever he could, her older 
sister dancing in a Broadway show and 
determinedly teaching small Barbara 
the entire show routine, the only kind 
of an education they could see ahead for 
this littlest one of them. And to this 
plan Barbara lent eager enthusiasm, 
promptly learned to dance, and, to her 
brother’s annoyance, as promptly began 
writing her name in ch-!k on the neigh- 
borhood sidewalks . . . “to show every- 
body,” she explained sagely, “how it’s 
going to look in electric lights.” 

But only for triumphs in dancing was 
the name to be emblazoned. That the 
stage also had actresses never even oc- 
curred to her. By the time she was 
fourteen she had mastered every dance 
step she had ever seen. 

“Did you expect to study dancing 
then?” I wondered. 

“Oh no,” she said. “You see, we were 
really very poor...hungry some- 
times,” she added quietly. “I knew 
that after I was fourteen I’d have to 
earn my own living. But I was willing 
to do that. I’ve always been a little 
sorry for pampered people . . . and of 
course,” she laughed, “they’re very sorry 
for me!” 

Her first real milestone, then, was the 
job in the telephone office. The family 
never supported her after that. 

Can you imagine the engulfing tide 
of apprehensions, uncertainties, fears, 
heartbreaks that would roll in upon you, 
if you were in that same position— 
small, and alone! 
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Barbara for Her Own Sake 








(Continued from page 69) 


And I should think the whole story 
was unconsciously told by Barbara her- 
self, when she fastened upon the wrist 
of her son, three months old, a brace- 
let he still wears, will always wear. 

Noticing it, I asked her about it, about 
the line engraved upon it, this quotation 
from Hugh Walpole: 

“It isn’t Life, it’s the courage you put 
into it.” 

“Of course, Dion doesn’t understand 
what it means,” she told me, “but I'll 
keep on telling him till he does under- 
stand. If he falls and starts to cry, I 
remind him of courage. I try to tell him 
that as long as he lives courage is what 
he'll need most of all. He’s going to get 
hurt a lot of times, and he’s got to take 
it and I want him to learn, as soon as 
he can, not to cry. 

“When he learns not to cry about 
physical hurts, he’ll be on the way to 
cope with other hurts, the kind that call 
for real courage. Physical hurts are easy. 
But you can’t rub liniment on your 
heart. That beats .. . and you have to 
carry it around, and tears help least of 
all. I know. I've tried. Perhaps I’m 
cruel to talk to him of things like that 
when he’s so little, but I wish I had had 
someone to help me learn not to cry. I 
had to find that out for myself. 

“Many people will hurt you. And you 
can’t change that. And you can’t run 
away from it because at the end of 
every day you wind up with only your- 
self, after all. So I want Dion to learn 
as soon as he can to be a ‘stout fellow.’ 
I want him to know really what cour- 
age means. And when he does know, 
Ill be glad he can say ... ‘It was 
Mummy who taught me that!’” 

Isn’t that Barbara Stanwyck’s story? 
Doesn't it tell you why she can give 
you drama and make you believe it? 

But she didn’t know she had told me 
so much about herself. As day turned 
to dusk, and purple shadows gathered 
around the hills, and a sleepy little boy 
came to tuck himself into her arms, the 
story she told me of herself had no note 
of difficulties, or discouragement, re- 
sentment or regret. Stout fellow! It was 
just simply . . . the story, even a little 
bit gay and amusing. 


Her first plans for more pretentious 
duties than filing telephone cards came 
after two years, when she succeeded in 
persuading Vogue that she was the 
right person to assist customers in cut- 
ting material. 


“But I didn’t get that job honestly,” 
she told me. “I lied. I said I knew how 
to cut patterns and I didn’t. And when 
there were too many complaints from 
people who put paper patterns on cloth 
and expected a sleeve and got a belt... 
I was fired. 

“So I thought that was a good time to 
do something about dancing, and I be- 
gan finding out what it meant to try for 
a job on Broadway. I remember feel- 
ing my feet getting closer and closer to 
the sidewalk,” she laughed, “and then 
all of a sudden I found’ myself with a 
contract for the Strand Roof. 

“Some people call night spots pretty 
bad environment. Maybe they are. But 
I was completely happy for the two 
years I danced there. I had to earn my 
living and I was grateful for work I 
loved as much as dancing. 

“Then pretty soon I heard that there 
were better salaries in road shows, so I 
went after a job in a road show .. . and 
got it. The day we left New York to 
open in Columbus, I had a new suitcase. 
I think I packed and unpacked it fifty 
times. I’d never been on a train before. 
I sat up all night in the Pullman just 
to see the towns and the country go 
by.” 
And this show was a departure from 
the usual. For in it one of the chorus 
girls was to do a scene, a scene of plead- 
ing with the Governor for the life of the 
hero of the play. To Barbara’s complete 
amazement it was she whom Willard 
Mack had picked out of the chorus to do 
the part. She was certain she could 
never do lines, and she told him so. But 
he was certain she could, and so for 
three weeks tried. Then Mr. Mack con- 
ceded she had been right and he had 
been wrong. 

“We’ve sent for someone to take your 
place,” he told her at last, “and I’m 
sorry, but the girl who says the lines 
must also dance in your particular 
spot.” 

So this meant her job. Meant back to 
New York to start again. 

“Maybe I could improve,” she said, a 
little desperately. 

“My dear child, you'll never improve,” 
he said shortly. “You simply don’t feel 
the words. You don’t feel the situation.” 

But there was still tonight’s show. One 
more chance! Barbara went to bat with 
herself. 

“T could feel it in dancing,” said Bar- 
bara Stanwyck to Barbara Stanwyck. 
“Why can’t I feel it in words!” 
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TO “DO YOU REMEMBER?” (pages 46-47) 
1. Marguerite Clark; H. Palmerson Williams; living in New Orleans. 
2. Wallace Reid; Dorothy Davenport; a son (Wallace Reid, Jr.). 
3. May Allison; James Quirk; to be domestic in Cleveland. 


> 


. Colleen Moore; John McCormick; Al Scott; Homer Hargrave; 
exhibiting a doll house for charity. 


5. Corinne Griffith; Webster Campbell, Walter Morosco, George 
Marshall; keeping house in Dallas, Texas. 


6. Norma Shearer; “Romeo and Juliet"; important producer (Ir- 


ving Thalberg). 


7. Anna Q. Nilsson; fell from a horse; playing small rdles in pic- 


tures. 


8. Bebe Daniels; Ben Lyon; playing in music halls abroad. 





But nothing she could think of or say 
about it gave her the surety to walk out 
on the stage that night with any delu- 
sion that she could bring new life to the 
part. She never knew, she doesn’t know 
now, what suddenly opened the flood- 
gates of her understanding, but as she 
stood there, a half-frightened little crea- 
ture caught between the footlights and 
the “Governor,” suddenly, and for the 
first time, she became aware of the 
significance of what she was doing. Sud- 
denly it seemed real and actual to her 
that a man’s life hung upon the words 
she was about to say; that she alone 
could move to compassion this man who 
was the “Governor.” 

The city was Pittsburgh. The play was 
“The Noose.” And that night when Bar- 
bara Stanwyck finished speaking her 
lines, she heard, for the first time, the 
sound which was to motivate her life 
from that moment on, the sound of ap- 
plause for-a great impersonation . . . her 
own. 

For Barbara Stanwyck who had en- 
tered the stage door a chorus girl left 
it... an actress. 


A rrer that, of course, dancing 
seemed entirely unimportant,” she told 
me. “I did a small part the next season, 
and another part the season after, and 
after that I went in and out of agents’ 
offices on Forty-second Street as regu- 
larly as I breathed and ate my meals 
. . . in fact, more regularly than meals,” 
she laughed. 

“I don’t know which there were more 
of, parts I hoped for that didn’t happen, 
or parts that happened in shows that 
closed. But then came ‘Burlesque’. . . 
and here I am in pictures,” she finished 
simply. 

“Of course, I’ve always had a burning 
desire to be the best of all, and, though 
I know most things you dream of pass 
you by, Ill go on working with that 
same desire till the last réle I play.” 

Across the valley had come an almost 
sudden Fairyland of the tiny lights of 
many villages. A thin new moon dropped 
its fingernail reflection in the pool. In- 
side the house there were lights, now, 
too ... amber and rose, and the crackle 
and smell of a log fire. Down around 
the stables the “boys” were bedding 
stalls for the night. Came the strains of 
“Susanna” on a high-pitched fiddle. 

And this was the home, within it the 
servants, of the girl who at fourteen 
began the serious business of paying for 
everything life gave her, the pattern girl 
who at sixteen couldn’t hold her job, the 
chorus girl who, at eighteen, couldn’t be 
an actress, the girl who, as Mrs. Frank 
Fay, quietly, gallantly accepted the 
failure of that “perfect marriage.” 

Here she was, serene, successful, a 
rarely lovely portrait in her own well- 
ordered home, the wind ruffling her hair, 
her son asleep against her shoulder .. . 
the stars in her eyes. ... 

“If you could begin all over again,” 
I asked her, “how would you change 
ur” 

“I wouldn’t,” she said, after a long 
minute. “There are things I wish I could 
forget, but I wouldn’t change them. You 
see I really have very little to regret 
...and I have what I wanted . . . home, 
and the baby.” 

“And now,” I parried, “isn’t there 
anything more you wish for?” 

The nurse came to tell us dinner was 
served, came to carry sleeping Maste1 
Dion off to bed. 

“Is there anything more I wish for?” 
Miss Stanwyck laughed. “No... noth- 
ing more. “I’ve . . . stopped wishing 



































Now this New Cream with 
“Sin-Vilamnin’ 


Llelps Women's Skin More LDirecth 

















“It keeps skin faults 
away more surely” 


—ELEANOR K. ROOSEVELT 


A NEW KIND OF CREAM is bringing more 
direct help to women’s skin! 


It is bringing to their aid the vitamin which 
especially helps to build new skin tissue, the 
vitamin which helps to keep skin healthy and 
glowing—the “skin-vitamin.” 


When there is not enough of this “skin-vitamin” 
in the diet, the skin may suffer—become under- 
nourished, rough and subject to infections. Skin 
faults would result. 

For over three years Pond’s tested this “skin- 
vitamin” in Pond’s Creams. 

In animal tests, skin became rough and dry 
when the diet lacked “skin-vitamin.” Treatment 
with Pond’s new “‘skin-vitamin” Cream made it 
smooth and healthy again—in only three weeks! 


Eleanor K. Roosevelt on the steps of Roosevelt Hall, 
her ancestral home, at Skaneateles, N. Y. 


(Right) Sailing with a friend on the beautiful lake 
beyond the sloping lawns of the estate. 


When women used the creams, three out of every 
four of them came back asking for more. In four 
weeks they reported pores looking finer, skin 
smoother, richer looking! 


Same jars, same labels, same price 
Now everyone can enjoy these benefits. The new 
Pond’s “‘skin-vitamin” Cold Cream is in the same 
jars, with the same labels, at the same price. Use it 
your usual way for daytime and nightly cleansing, 



















for freshening-ups before powder. 


Every jar of Pond’s Cold Cream now THE 
contains this precious “skin-vitamin.” 
Not the “sunshine” vitamin. Not the orange-juice 
Vitamin. Not “irradiated.”” But the vitamin which 
especially helps to rebuild skin tissue. 

Whenever you have a chance, leave a little of 
the cream on. In a few weeks, see how much 
better your skin is. 


Cleanor Ke. RR. boseucll 


daughter of Mrs. Henry Latrobe Roosevelt of Washington, mC. 
photographed in the great hall at Roosevelt Iall. She says, “Pond’s 
new ‘skin-vitamin’ Cold Cream keeps my skin so much smoother!” 

















OR 
~ CREAM! TEST IT IN 9 TREATMENTS 


Pond’s, Dept. 15-CM, Clinton, Conn. Rush special tube of Pond’s 
“skin-vitamin” Cold Cream, enough for 9 treatments, with sam- 
ples of 2 other Pond’s “skin-vitamin” Creams and 5 different 
shades of Pond’s Face Powder. I enclose 10¢ to cover postage 
and packing. 


Name_ 





Street_ 





City arene State___ 


Copyright, 1937, Pond's Extract Company 
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swimming pool capital, it might be well 
to tell you about Peter Arno. 

A few years ago this most sophisti- 
cated of caricaturists had professional 
occasion to be in the celluloid citadel. 
Within a week he found that the great- 
est problem which confronted him 
nightly was that of costume. What in 
the name of holy hatboxes to wear! If 
he wore the conventional evening tail 
coat, he was certain to find himself sur- 
rounded by other masculine guests in 
golf suits, sports clothes or beach paja- 
mas. If he elected to go native and ar- 
rived in flannel slacks, everyone else, 
perversely enough, was rigged out full 
fig, with white tie, stiff linen and an air 
of disdainful superiority. If he at- 
tempted a compromise and dressed in a 
dinner jacket he would discover the 
other assembled chivalry in Norwegian 
skiing outfits or bathing shorts. 

Suddenly this ingenious gentleman hit 
upon a magnificent solution and, hop- 
ping into his car, broke all speed limits 
scorching down Wilshire to his tailors 
where he commanded what came to be 
known as the “All-Purpose-Arno-Con- 
vertible-Hollywood-Party-Suit.”. The 
double-breasted jacket was made of 
shaggy tweed on one side and, upon be- 
ing turned inside out, proved to be a 
conventional black broadcloth dinner 
jacket with neat grosgrain lapels. The 
trousers were on the order. A 
simple dicky, or waiter’s dress shirt with 
collar and tie attached, could be rolled 
up and carried in a small brief case in 
the event Mr. Arno found it expedient 
to appear in dress attire, and a pair of 
detachable tails could, in an instant, be 


same 


Party Lines in Hollywood 
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attached to the hem of the jacket, mak- 
ing it possible to sport a tail coat or a 
dinner jacket as the occasion might 
seem to require. Instead of running 
drawers, he adopted for evening wear a 
pair of swimming shorts and in this 
manner could, on a moment’s notice, ap- 
pear in any one of four changes of at- 
tire. Through this simple invention Mr. 
Arno regained his tottering sanity and 
became one of the most appropriately 
garbed males ever to walk the streets of 
Hollywood. 


Now for the parties—and party 
crashers in Hollywood. Despite the dic- 
tates of sanity which should impress any 
normal citizen of his good fortune in 
escaping such holocausts of good taste, 
there are impertinent hundreds in Hol- 
lywood who exercise a perverse ingenu- 
ity in getting to parties where they 
aren’t asked and where they certainly 
aren't wanted. Some seep in through 
unguarded entrances, others march 
boldly through the front door in the 
guise of invitees. They urge each other 
on to the consumption of ever greater 
quantities of caviar and champagne with 
the fervid hospitality so often character- 
istic of those who are not paying the 
check. 

There is one persistent party crasher 
whom we may call Don Drizzlesmirk 
who came unbidden to a certain party at 
the Victor Hugo which Jimmy Shelton 
was giving for his mother. The unin- 
vited guest arrived so early, that when 
Mr. Shelton put in his appearance, a 
moment in advance of his gue-ts, he 
supposed Don was one of the managers 


of the establishment and raised no ques- 
tions. The management, in turn, thought 
him a representative of Mr. Shelton, 
since he seemed so concerned for the 
ervice of the hors d'oeuvres and high- 
balls. In fact, it wasn’t until Sam Hof- 
fenstein identified him to Mr. Shelton 
that the gent was propelled gently but 
firmly out into the night. 

The same Drizzlesmirk for several 
years had made a practice of seating 
himself at a table at the Troc near the 
entrance to the Rose Room when he 
knew a private party was impending. 
No one ever saw him make his entry, 
but sooner or later, there he would be, 
chatting amiably with celebrities, down- 
ing fearsome quantities of strong waters 
But—sad 
to relate—a career of such insufferable 
manners can’t last very long even in so 
tolerant a community as Hollywood and 
the colossal Mr. Drizzlesmirk, the last 
we heard of him, had transferred his ac- 
tivities to New York where opportuni- 
ties for party mooching are almost lim- 
itless. 


at somebody else’s expense. 


Mosr Hollywood parties fall into 
three generally recognized categories: 
cocktail or guzzle-and-gallop bouts; 
formal dinner or supper entertainments 
crossed with just a touch of the Ritz 
Brothers; and fall-of-Babylon parties or 
monster shebangs of a fancy order 
usually involving balloon ascensions, 
feu d’artifice, battles of flowers and the 
presence of Hymie Fink, the candid 
photographer. 

The first enumerated, the cocktail 
party, differs little from the same article 





elsewhere except that it is apt to last 


longer, result in more falling-down 
souses and involve the consumption of a 
more frightening assortment of dead fish 
pastes on soggy wafers impersonating 
hors d'oeuvres than can be found any- 
where else in the world. 

But the formal Hollywood dinner— 
ah, there you have something! Such en- 
tertainment is usually held in a public 
restaurant and, unlike formal dinners in 
any other community, it is not served 
in the customary sequence of soup, fish, 
entree, game and so on, for all the guests 
as a unit; instead, each course is served 
to suit the convenience and arrival of 
each guest. Miss Garbo, let us say, who 
has conceivably arrived on time, or not 
more than two hours after the hour 
nominated in the invitation, will be in 
the midst of her soufflé au fromage and 
framboise d’Alsace while Harpo Marx, 
a trifle tardy, is just sitting down to his 
clear turtle soup and saltines. It is not 
unusual for guests to arrive at midnight 
for a dinner announced for eight-thirty 
and anyone actually making the mistake 
of putting in an appearance at the hour 
named on the invitation will find the 
waiters just starting to set the tables. 

Memory serves of a dinner organized 
a while back in honor of Mrs. Libby 
Holman Reynolds by a group of her 
friends and admirers, the repercussions 
of which were still echoing around 
Beverly Hills drawing rooms long after 
the broken glasses had been replaced by 
the restaurant management. 

This exquisite levee took place at the 
Trocadero and the courtly celebrants 
included such a mixture of notables as 
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Errol Flynn and Lili Damita, Auriol 
Lee, Mrs. Clark Gable, Thyra Samter 
Winslow, Tyrone Power, Roland Leigh, 
Louisa du Pont Carpenter, Roger Davis, 
Lady Duff Cooper and the Salvator 
Dalis (M. Dali is an exponent of the 
modern school of surrealist art). To- 
ward the end the party also embraced 
most of the patrons of the Trocadero, 
who, apprised by their senses that big 
doings were toward in the Rose Room, 
joined the party and lent it their moral 
support for several hours. 

Perhaps the high point of the eve- 
ning was when the Princess Bernadotte, 
oppressed beyond further endurance by 

| the fatiguing weight of a cabochon ruby 

and diamond necklace—a gift from 
Queen Victoria to the Princess’ grand- 
mother, the Queen of Sweden—simply 
checked it with the colored attendant in 
the ladies powdering room. The maid 
had a fabulous time for the rest of the 
evening playing queen. 


Tere was, too, the encounter be- 
| tween one of the top-notch actors pres- 
ent and a celebrated producer. The 
|actor swung on the producer, who 
| ducked the haymaker, but in doing so 
contrived to fall to the floor where he 
| remained in a state of tranquil repose 
| for the rest of the evening. Yelled the 
director in a panic: “I’ve socked him 
too hard and maybe killed him! Let me 
out!” With that he fled and wasn’t seen 
again for days. Rumor had it he was 
hiding from the police whom he imag- 
| ined to be searching for him with as- 
sorted warrants. 

It fell to Mrs. Johnson’s lot that night 
to do top honors by the visiting Dalis, 
since she, alone, of those present was 
familiar with the fashionable French 
language. Conversation was animated 
on both sides and extended well into the 
small hours, and it was not until the 
| next day that Mrs. Johnson confessed 
to knowing no French whatsoever. 
| Thyra Winslow still claims they were 
speaking Turkish. 

Another tale that comes out of this 
one evening’s entertainment was the 


Jane are both redheads and all four are 
Irish. The girls had promised to help 
Tommy and Jackie wrap gifts but not a 
great deal was accomplished. Inno time 
there was an argument. Jane said that 
all she wanted for Christmas was Char- 
lie McCarthy and Ann said she’d be sat- 
isfied if she could just have his auto- 
graph. Tommy made the ungallant re- 
mark that they were just the type to fall 
for a dummy and Jackie said that if it 
weren’t for Edgar Bergen where would 
Charlie be? Ann quickly resented that 
and went on to explain that Edgar Ber- 
gen is just a press agent who takes ten 
per cent of Charlie’s salary, and if it 
weren't for Charlie’s salary where 
would he be? 

The war really started when Jackie 
accused Charlie of being descended 
from a long line of crab apples. He 
said he could tell by the expression on 
his “goofy pan.” Jane went into action 





then with a vengeance and I seriously 
considered calling out the riot squad. 
But I'd heard they were all Irish, too, 
so I thought it best just to wait until 
the fracas naturally died down. It fi- 
nally did and we took the picture you 
see on page 8. 


Tue doll I am holding in the picture 
was purchased by Tommy for his five- 
year-old baby sister, June Marie. The 





embarrassing moment when Mr. Lloyd 
Pantages spilled a bit of salt on the table 
and threw the soup over his shoulder. 

M. Dali wes later heard to remark that 
he felt that Hollywood was more than 
ready to be schooled in the tenets of 
surrealism and had, in fact, apparently 
anticipated his own exposition of its 
gaudy mysteries. 


PerHAPs the outstanding party of the 
Fall-of-the-Bastille or St.-Bartholo- 
mew’s-Eve order ever to come out of 
Hollywood was the festival which at- 
tended the super-monster, epoch-mak- 
ing, eye-compelling, terrific-stupendous 
world premiére of “The Good Earth.” 

Records of this epic convulsion were 
charted by the seismographs of Ford- 
ham University and the British Mu- 
seum, and Hollywood’s saloons and 
powdering rooms are still aquiver over 
the positively Field-of-the-Cloth-of- 
Gold proportions of the premiére itself 
and the subsequent Morris Dancing at 
the home of the Phil Bergs (she was 
Leila Hyams). 

The Carthay Circle Theater, where 
“The Good Earth” had its premiére, 
was, heaven knows, Chinese enough. 
Such a Bannerman’s window of paper 
lanterns, rickshas, water wheels, opium 
pipes, pottery ovens, chopstick lathes, 
joss house interiors and varied Ming 
and Sung symbols of vaguely Oriental 
significance as were assembled outside 
the playhouse hasn’t been seen since the 
Richard Barthelmess version of “Broken 
Blossoms” opened in the Colonial Thea- 
ter in Boylston Street, the off-center of 
Boston’s Chinatown, some years ago. 

But the Berg’s shebang, following the 
opening, was, in a word, something. 


Mr. WILLIAM HAINES had been en- 
gaged to transform the Berg villa into a 
temple setting of positively Houqua 
opulence, for this party. In the front 
hall was a towering eucalyptus tree, 
stripped of its native foliage and richly 
refurnished with what can only be de- 
scribed as clumps of gardenias. A super 
life-size statue of a Mandarin princess, 
with outstretched hands, offered the ar- 
riving chivalry still more gardenias in 
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doll’s name is Patsy Ann and Tommy 
says he chose her because she looks 
Irish. Having June Marie and his 
mother with him in Hollywood for 
Christmas is the grandest thing that 
ever happened to Tommy, as you can 
see on page 48. 

He is so fond of June Marie that 
he’s almost ashamed of it. When he 
was at home in New York he took care 
of her after school and taught her her 
first prayers and Mother Goose rhymes. 

“Look at this snapshot,” he said, tak- 
ing from nis pocket a snapshot, mangled 
and torn. “She looks awful sweet, 
doesn’t she?” 

In general Tommy thinks girls are 
about the most unnecessary things in 
the world, but with June Marie it’s dif- 
ferent. He loves to talk about her and 
tell of the cute things she says and does. 
He was willing to have Ann and Jane 
tie most of his gifts “any old way” be- 
cause “what did the fellows care about 
a lot of tissue paper and ribbon and 
junk?” But June Marie’s doll had to 
be wrapped just so. 

Tommy didn’t act in “Tom Sawyer.” 
He was just himself. He loves old 
clothes and hates to wash, and Jane and 
Ann both agreed that the way he and 
Jackie Moran can stuff cookies into their 
mouths looks like a stunt. 

The boys told them to wrap up the 


wreaths, leis and corsages that would 
have bugged the eyes of M. Goldfarb or 
Max Schling. The entire premises were 
decorated in ferns of undoubtedly 
transpacific origin, cunningly twined in 
Oriental festoons by that old Manchu 
artificer, Foo Haines. The coup de 
grace, to borrow an interior decorator’s 
phrase, was supplied by a number of 
stuffed white doves, conservatively es- 
timated by trained observers at some- 
thing in excess of two hundred brace, 
suspended by invisible wires and cords 
in lifelike attitudes from vantage points 
of the ceiling and convenient projec- 
tions. 

Among the guests were such notables 
as George Jessel, Norma Talmadge, the 
Raoul Walshes, Barbara Bennett, the 
Ernst Lubitsches, Pandro Berman, the 
Hal Roachs, Aileen Pringle, and an un- 
identified lady celebrant, undoubtedly 
of Mandarin caste, who went home with 
one of the stuffed doves worn at a 
fetching angle over one eye in the man- 
ner of the moment in evening hair orna- 
ments. 

The polite sensation of the evening 
was supplied by the arrival of Mrs. 
Libby Holman Reynolds on the arm of 
Lloyd Pantages, the latter variously 
identified, by two divided schools of 
thought among the assembled onlookers 
outside the Berg mansion, as Clark 
Gable and Leslie Howard. Mr. Pan- 
tages, since he neither wore Elsinore 
smalls nor the sideburns which Mr 
Gable had adopted for his réle in “Par- 
nell,” was bewildered but gratified by 
the reception accorded him and ac- 
knowledged the mistaken cheers with 
gracious salutations. 

A corps of Asiatic cordons bleus had 
been recruited by the Bergs for the 
special preparation of such traditional 
native dishes of the Manchus as Chicken 
Maryland, hamburgs with melted cheese 
and Perrier Jouet, 1928. Everyone was 
home and in one bed or another by 
seven the next morning, and trained 
observers are of the opinion that there 
won’t be anything so Chinese this side 
of Grauman’s Theater until company 
call is issued for the next Charlie Chan 
episode. 


Hollywood's Junior Legion 


presents and keep quiet. Then—vwell, 
as I told you—it is a big mistake to get 
four Irishmen together in one room on 
a rainy day! 


I almost forgot to tell you about the 
interesting contest we have planned in 
connection with our story for next 
month. We’re going to begin the New 
Year by presenting the Junior Legion 
Medal of Honor to a little star whom 
you all know very well—Shirley Tem- 
ple. The Medal of Honor is a solid-gold 
medallion which is given once a year 
to a child under seventeen years of age 
whose outstanding accomplishment has 
made him or her merit distinction. 

This is what I want you readers to 
do. Write a short story, not more than 
one hundred and fifty words, telling me 
why you think Shirley Temple deserves 
this medal. The letters received will be 
judged upon the basis of convincing- 
ness and logic and the prizes for the 
fifteen best letters will be beautifully 
bound Junior Legion snapshot albums. 

And be very sure to have your letters 
in before midnight, December 5th (the 
closing date of the contest), so that the 
prize winners will have their albums by 
Christmas Eve. Address your letters to 
Marianne, care of PHotopLay Magazine, 
7751 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, Cal. 
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out the address; the telephone number 


is changed every couple of weeks. 
These are Private Life Safeguards 
Numbers 1 and 2. The least snooty 


folks in Hollywood, the Durbins have 
found such precautions 
Deanna is to have a 
bringing. 

“This house is too big for us,” Deanna 
observed now with a deprecating wag 
of her tawny head toward the expanse 
of walls and the vast rug. “I like tiny 


necessary if 
normal up- 


houses. Why, we have five bedrooms 
here! Of course, Daddy took it for the 


grounds. I think perhaps later we may 
build; just a small place. Just for our- 
selves, and my sister when she comes 
to visit.” 

Deanna would far rather talk about 
her older sister’s success than about 
her own. She adores Edith, who, with 
money earned as a school teacher, paid 
for Deanna’s first voice lessons. 

Edith still teaches in a Los Angeles 
school, though recently she married; 
Deanna sang like a nightingale before 
the ceremony, then raced upstairs in 
time to descend sedately with the wed- 
ding party as bridesmaid. 
Edith is a champion fencer. “Lots and 
lots of medals,’ Deanna _ confided 
proudly. “She’s—oh, she’s perfectly—” 


Incidentally, 


Yes. but we were talking about a day’s 


routine in this house on the hillside. 
Now, the first thing— 
“Well, I get up in the morning,” 


Deanna said practically, “but not any 
earlier than I have to. If I’m working 
in a picture, I have to be out of bed 
at six o'clock but if I’m not working”— 
she giggled—“I don’t get up till they 
call me. 

“Then, of course, I go to the studio 
every day, to school, picture or no pic- 
ture. And I practice; scales, you know. 
And I go for my voice lesson. 

“Breakfast? 





Oh, yes, I forgot that. 
I don’t like to eat breakfast; it’s my 
worst meal, really. But if I’m in a 


picture, Mother makes me eat bacon 
and eggs beside the orange juice. Gen- 
erally I have lunch at the studio, usual- 
ly at school noon hour; a sandwich and 
fruit, something of the sort. . 

They had to give Deanna a key to 
the side door of the Universal lunch- 
room, so that she could slip in without 
going around by the street entrance. 
So many people wanted autographs that 
she hadn’t time to eat. 

“If I'm working in a picture, I go out 
to the hokey-pokey cart—everyone 
does—for soda pop; the man comes by 
in the afternoon; no, I don’t like ice- 
cream cones, only soda pop. Dinner 
at night’s my best meal; vegetables and 
meat. 

“Well, then,” Deanna: proceeded in a 
conscientious attempt to sum up her 
day, “I play Ping-pong. I wish I knew 
how to play tennis! And I swim when- 
ever I get the chance—Mother has ar- 
ranged for me to have some play hours, 
you see, each day when Im not in a 
picture. And I to the 
love that. Especially Mickey Mouse.” 

Her chief playmate is a girl cousin 
from the near-by town of Inglewood. 
The cousin, by the way, was born only 
an hour and a half before Deanna. It’s 
a red-letter week when the cousin ar- 
rives to spend a day or so. 

“I miss the girls I used to go to pub- 
lic school with,’ Deanna added pen- 
sively, “but my hours are so funny 
now that I hardly ever get to see them. 
And it’s no use my going to visit their 


movies. I 


go 


I did once or twice last sea- 
because this year they’re all scat- 
tered in junior high schools through 
Los Angeles. Still, I wouldn’t have 
much time to spend with them, any- 
way. Unless perhaps they lived right 
next door.” 

She sighed. But immediately bright- 
ened when somebody mentioned an- 
other so-to-speak playmate. Naturally, 
Deanna no longer plays with dolls; she’s 
studying second-year high school sub- 
jects now—Latin and algebra and 
Shakespeare and world history, as well 
as reading such books as “Tish” and 
“Gone with the Wind”’—but there’s al- 
ways Henry. She flew upstairs to get 
him; you could hear her feet buoyantly 
scampering across the floor overhead, 
the floor of her blue, white and pink 
bedroom. She’s unusually fond of col- 


classes 


son 


or. 


Down she came with Henry clasped 
in her arms. Henry is the rabbit that 
Henry Koster, director of “Three Smart 
Girls” and “100 Men and a Girl,” gave 
her at Easter; a velvety, soft white bun- 
ny remarkable size, remarkably 
garbed in pale strawberry plush romp- 
ers that match the lining of his great, 
floppy ears. 

Henry is a rabbit with personality. 
His large, brown eyes are so placed 
beside his cuddly white nose as to give 


of 


him an effect of peering upward with a | 
shy, ingratiating expression delightful | 


to behold. Deanna has carried him to 
Boston, Philadelphia, Winnipeg. She 
keeps a special chair for him in the 
corner of her room. 


SHIFTING Henry to a nonchalant pose 
beneath her arm, she held out her hand 
with another prize possession in it. A 
thin chain bracelet of gold hung with 
“charm” doodads. she said, 
spinning a gold bangle balanced on an 
infinitesimal bar, also the gift of Di- 
rector Koster. “When this spins, it 
spells out ‘Three Smart Girls.’ And, 
watch!” She spun another bangle, the 
gift of our Associate Producer Joe Pas- 
ternak. “This one spells ‘100 Men and 
a Girl.’ Your eyes have to get used to 
the letters whirling. .. .” 

She sat down on the floor, her wide 
blue skirt spread around her, and from 
under the arm not busy with Henry, 
she took a huddle of small silver horses, 
three of them. She put each separately 
on his feet. “Aren’t they cunning? 
They were on one of the sets; I liked 
them, so they gave them to me.” Wild 
silver manes tossing, the colts stood in 
lovely, static flight. Deanna’s hand 
hovered over them caressingly. 

Gifts, however, don’t inflate her ego. 
Her sense of friendliness is too keen 
for that. When Universal’s executive 
producer, Charles R. Rogers, gave her 
a handsome sedan after her first pic- 
ture, Deanna couldn’t believe that it 
wasn’t merely a loan. 


“See ? ” 


Tax next turned to her schooling. 
She likes arithmetic; she even likes 
algebra! In public school, she was se- 
lected to tend the cash register in the 
cafeteria. She loved doing sums and 
making change. Her studies she takes 
pretty seriously. Member of a well- 
educated family, she is eager for knowl- 
edge. At the moment, history holds 
her spellbound. 

“We've been studying the best his- 
tory book!” she exclaimed, “I'll show 
it to you.” Up the stairs again—lightly 
two at a time—she darted; the scam- 


Of blue, to wear; but of all colors, | 
so that she couldn’t pick out a favorite. | 
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per of feet overhead; a swoop down- 
stairs again. “There’s the most wonder- 
ful paragraph summing up the World 
War. Wait. I’ve marked it with red 
pencil.” 

Strange conversation for a juvenile! 
But a juvenile with brains. 

She pointed to the paragraph. Each 
word was underlined. It was Nicholas 
Murray Butler’s estimate that for the 
money spent on the war every family 
in ten countries could have had a 
$2500 house, $1000 worth of furniture, 
several land—with enough 
money left over to build scores of uni- 
versities. “Isn't it dreadful?” said 
“Not so much the money, as 
the millions of people killed?” So she’s 
a pacifist? “I am!” answered Deanna 
with emphasis. 

Notwithstanding the youthful man- 
nerisms that crop up now and again, 
the girl knows her own mind. Never- 
theless, it isn’t true that she is high- 
handed, despite certain rumors of late 
to the effect that she can put people 
off the set if she likes—and sometimes 
does. 

The truth of this story is that when 
one scene in her last picture required 
tears, Deanna approached Director 
Koster in embarrassment. “I just can’t 
cry with people looking at me,” she 
confessed miserably. By “people” she 
meant outsiders. So, reasonably 
enough, the visitors were asked to leave 
till the scene ended. Deanna did not 
“put them off;” the studio reports she 
has no say as to whether visitors shall 
or shall not be admitted. 

There's the other story, too, about 
how she wouldn’t pose for photographs. 
Well, she posed for all the publicity pic- 
tures they wanted till they asked her 
to be photographed -in bed. There 
seemed no reason for her refusal, but 
Deanna simply didn’t like the thought 
of being photographed in bed. Since 
a star ought to be permitted some lee- 
way in preferences, she got her way. 
However, her associates will tell you 
that even after her mind is made up 
on a point, she will change it readily 
if the arguments sound sensible to her. 


acres of 





She knows what she wants, but she 
isn’t stubborn. 

At the moment, she rather wants the 
hat with the little feather spiral on it 
turned back to the wardrobe depart- 
ment; the hat she wore with such comic 
effect in the opera house scenes of “100 
Men and a Girl.” Deanna thinks it 
might be nice for a souvenir, since peo- 
ple liked it so much. 

“We had a good time doing those 
scenes,” she remarked, “though I had 
to run as hard as I could to get from 
one opera box to the next in the 
‘Alleluja’ song.” They used the same 
set formerly used for “Phantom of the 
Opera,” the set with a tin roof, and the 
weather was broiling. “It was 125 de- 
grees under that roof one afternoon,” 
said Deanna. “That night, I was in bed 
by six. But I don’t stay up after ten, 
anyway, as a rule; often not after seven 
when I’m working. I like quite a lot 
of sleep.” 


As her clear, nicely modulated voice 
ran on, an unearthly sort of chirp came 
from around the corner. “That’s Fer- 
dinand,” Deanna explained, “my bird. 
He likes to sing.” 

A canary? No, Ferdinand’s a para- 
keet. Dark-haired Mrs. Durbin, who 
had entered the room a short while 
before (Deanna rose and stood till her 
mother sat down), gave a gentle laugh. 
“I don’t know that you’d call it sing- 
ing, exactly, the noise Ferdinand 
makes.” 

Deanna looked surprised and a bit 
hurt. “But he does sing, Mother,” she 
responded, quick to defend her pet. 
“He does the best he can!” 

Ferdinand, dog Tippy, and rabbit 
Henry are companioned by an artificial 
koala bear. Deanna explained,” it’s 
pronounced ‘koola, and he’s a native 
Australian.” The koala bear has a place 
by the living-room hearth, where he is 
propped against a hassock. 

“He’s life-size,’ Deanna _ exulted, 
picking up the little fellow, who is 
about as large as a collie pup, “though 
he’s not nearly so big, full-grown, as 
an ordinary bear cub—is he? The 





earlier days: “Martha Jane, beloved 
wife of Ezra Jones’; “Ann Louise, be- 
loved wife of Ezra Jones”; “Mary Eliza, 
beloved wife of Ezra Jones.” Maybe 
the stars prefer another way of solving 
their love problems than that chosen by 
their great-grandmothers. 

My companion was not satisfied with 
my generalization, however, but wanted 
to discuss the special problem of the 
screen stars. We all know that John 
Barrymore, for example, has been mar- 
ried four times. His trouble isn’t that 
he can’t fall in love, but perhaps that he 
does it so easily. 

When a great lover is an actor, he is 
faced with an especially difficult prob- 
lem. To act well, one must have imagi- 
nation and sympathy; one must be able 
to put himself intensely into a part and 
yield himself to its appeal. Now that’s 
a great gift. But it’s as dangerous in 
life as it is necessary on screen and 
Stage. 

An actor like Barrymore begins to 
fancy how it would feel to be married 
to some lovely girl. Pretty soon his 
imagination makes him picture himself 
in that relation. Then he feels just how 
it would be, holding her close, and by- 
and-by marrying her. Every time he 
meets her, he unconsciously plays the 
part he has allowed himself to imagine. 





Why Cant the Stars Stay Married2 
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And, of course, all the feeling, all the 
sympathy of his dramatic gift slip into 
his behavior. Before she knows it, the 
girl becomes the heroine in his per- 
sonal play, caught by the power of his 
emotional intensity. Now, just as no 
actor plays the same part for years, so 
a man like Barrymore, even without 
knowing it, begins to dream after a 
while of the excitement of a new ro- 
mance. 

Of course, we all have something of 
that tendency, but it’s not so hard for 
ordinary people to keep from exercising 
it as for a screen artist. Creative na- 
tures in any field find it more difficult 
to keep their imaginations from being 
too active in their personal lives than 
do sedate natures. It’s easy enough for 
an accountant to remain loyal to the 
woman of his dreams. His fancy sel- 
dom bothers him. But for one whose 
feelings become intensely stirred, while 
vivid pictures race through his brain, 
it’s another story. 


Tuere's more to the question than 
feeling and imagination, however. My 
Hollywood friend referred to Constance 
Bennett, whose romances and marriages 
have continually kept Hollywood on its 
toes. She pointed to those two early 
marriages of Connie’s—the first, an 





koala bears carry their cubs pig-a- 
back. Oh, I do think Australia must 
be the nicest country, with koalas car- 
rying their children pig-a-back and 
kangaroos carrying theirs in that cute 
pouch on their stomachs.” 

The topic—animals and their hab- 
its—led less illogically than one might 
suppose to Adolphe Menjou. He’s 
Deanna’s top-flight actor. Not only be- 
cause he’s such a good actor, but be- 
cause he can make such frightful faces. 

“He does a leopard face,” she chuck- 
led. “He does it every time I ask him. 
Honestly, he looks exactly like a leop- 
ard! Honestly!” 

Spots and all? you inquired. 

“Well, no,” Deanna admitted, 
anyway, it’s aw-ful.” 


“but 


\/ HIE she talked you recalled that 
for three months after a talent scout 
found her, young Deanna had been un- 
der contract to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
and that this studio, through an inad- 
vertence, did nothing about her. Yet 
now, in one brief year since she was 
snapped up by Universal, she’s a full- 
fledged star for whom the impeccable 
Menjou makes leopard faces! Just one 
of those distinctions—stardom or Men- 
jou making faces for you—would be 
enough, yet this lucky youngster... 

Not all luck, either, for there is hard 
work, and a private life that is cupped 
within a few hours daily: hasty visits 
with friends, a book (she reads over 
thirty books a year), a horseback ride 
with adequate company. And a few 
months ago she could roller-skate on 
good, smooth concrete wherever she 
found it, and run with other school- 
girl: to the candy store. Fame has its 
drawbacks. 

“...he used to get offside, away 
from the camera,’ Deanna was gig- 
gling, still intent on Menjou, “and make 
the most horrible faces at me, trying 
to get me to laugh. Right in the mid- 
dle of a scene. Sometimes, truly, it 


was—it was serious.” She giggled 
again. “The movies,” said Deanna, who 
works harder at them than many a 


grownup would, or could, “are fun!” 


elopement with the young student, 
Chester Moorehead, which ended 
promptly in an annulment; the second, 
the society marriage with young mil- 
lionaire Phil Plant, which again ended 
disastrously. She followed through, in 
her remarks, with mention of Connie’s 
third marriage to Gloria Swanson’s 
“ex,” Marquis Henri de la Falaise, and 
told me of the prevailing gossip which 
indicated that Connie’s recent trip to 
Europe was for the purpose of divorce. 
Those marriages of Constance Bennett's 
seemed to her to be a pretty fair indi- 
cation of how most stars choose their 
husbands — hurriedly, recklessly, with 
no plan for marital permanency. There 
are plenty of other people with this 
same attitude, apparently, so it is not 
why the stars can’t stay married, but 
why, having married and remarried, 
they're so cynical about it now. 

Of course, to generalize, marriage isn t 
so simple as a business partnership, or 
even a friendship, and it must not be 
judged against those standards. There 
are more intimate, more personal sides 
to it, and when those aren’t right most 
relations cease. There does not need to 
be—as most people seem to think—a 
triangle to incur a couple’s unhappiness. 

Miss Bennett’s marriages prove this 
point. Both of her first two marriages 

















occurred when she was still very young, 
immature emotionally, as any girl is at 
that age. The Chester Moorehead type 
of marriage has happened to thousands 
of schoolgirls; the Phil Plant marriage 
was, on the surface, perfect in every 
way—the society bride and bridegroom. 
Notice that it was not until Connie her- 
self definitely knew that she needed a 
career to bring full happiness, that 
marital difficulties arose in this, her sec- 
ond marriage. There was no mention 
of another man in the case. 

When she met Henri de la Falaise, 
her present husband, she was a mature 
woman, who knew without a doubt 
what she wanted. The Marquis, having 
been married to an actress, recognized 
and accepted at once Connie’s viewpoint 
on a career. He wanted her to go on 
with her work. 

And, for six years now, they have 
carried on what appears to be a suc- 
cessful marriage. 

Will it last? I don’t know. No one 
knows; but whether it not, I 
am willing to bet that Connie, along 
with many another woman, has a feel- 
ing that marriage—every marriage— 
presents almost insurmountable pitfalls 
to anyone whose career depends on tal- 
ent for emotional dramatization of 
everyday facts. 


does or 


There is, after all, a pretty big conflict 
between a career in pictures and our 
unconscious longing for domestic life; 
reason enough why many stars 
afraid to try marriage again. In every 
woman’s heart there is an age-old ex- 
pectancy that her man will be a care- 
taker, protector, and earner. While 
part of her wants her own career, with 
its glory and its wealth, the rest of her 
wants her husband to bring her every- 
thing and to be just as interesting and 
glamorous as her career itself. He must 
compete with the whole American pub- 
lic in offering homage. Obviously, no 
man can live up to that requirement. 


are 


Ano then, there are the things a man 
wants of his woman. He dreams of a 
wife in the home to take care of him 
and give all her attention to him, seek- 
ing in return, his affection. But he also 
wants the money and the reflected glory 
that her career makes possible. Of 
course, most artists aren’t conscious of 
this reasoning. This sort of thinking is 
not deliberate with them. It’s just hu- 
man nature to wish all worldly wealth 
and power, and, at the same time, to 
keep our loved ones just to ourselves. 

Many of my readers may insist that 
moving-picture people don’t do much 
to keep their marriage partners just to 
themselves, or set that sort of example. 
I didn’t mean to imply anything so un- 
sophisticated. Just the same, these peo- 
ple would like to have their cake and 
eat it too. Did you ever hear of a man 
who wanted to be as free as air in his 
own love affairs, but preferred to keep 
his littlke woman in the home? 

The truth is, if the marriage is to be 
a success, he expects that little wife to 
be five different persons in one—a beau- 
tiful girl, a brilliant listener, a passion- 
‘ate, intimate partner, a nice domestic 
caretaker, and, nowadays, a good pro- 
vider as well. But can any one woman’s 
nature incorporate all five facets? Take 
Carole Lombard, for instance. She has 
the looks, the brilliant mind, and I don't 
believe she’s patterned after a marble 
statue. But no one could suppose she 
was motherly to her husband. And 
maybe she has her own queer mixture 
of requirements. Anyway, a marriage 
fails when one isn’t satisfied, and not 
because of the coming of the other 
woman, or a more charming man. 

I've never seen a triangle in my life, 
but I’ve known plenty of cases that 
seemed to be. Something is wrong with 


a relation before anybody else has a 
look in. I'll admit this, however. Those 
who constantly come in contact with 
other stirs, either ravishingly beauti- 
ful, or else full of magnetism, have 
much more temptation to find fault with 
their marriages than ordinary people do. 
If you'd lived all your life in a little 
Midwestern village, and never seen a 
girl with Carole Lombard’s looks, or a 
man like Clark Gable, you wouldn't be 
so restless in the home. 


PEopLe constantly ask me what I 
think of Gable, and why he wins love 
so easily. I've never had my mental 
microscope on him, but I'll give you my 
guess. In the first place, he’s all male, 
but not a gorilla like sorne of our he- 
men. And next, he’s not afraid to be 
human: sympathetic without being soft. 
But maybe he’s protected by the mem- 
ory of his mother. I don’t say he has 
what people call a complex on her, but 
you notice he takes to older women. 
All his wives to date have been several 
years his senior. Yet even that doesn’t 
seem to keep him married; it keeps him 
marrying. 

Any sort of fixation will do that. In 
childhood, we seek what we psycholo- 
gists call a contact person. It may be 
a mother, perhaps a nurse. Some men 
never get over the impression this 
youthful desire makes. Then the love 
pattern gets mixed up with this nursery 
image. And thereafter, those men will 
seek older women. If these good ladies 
don’t do their caretaking properly, then 
its heigh-ho for a new nurse every so 
often. 

When I was a boy, I adored my 
grandmother. She was in her eighties, 
and she'd had all those decades to be- 
come wise and kindly and gentle. In 
my teens, I compared every girl I knew 
with the ideal I'd built on Grandmother. 
If they weren’t as sweet, as patient and 
as understanding, I bellowed like a mad 
bull. 

You see, it isn’t just one thing that 
breaks a marriage and after a while 
causes a fear of wedlock. It’s many 
types of emotional maladjustment. Most 
people have a conflict between what 
they want in love and what they think 
they want. And some are so doubtful 
as to what they want, they can’t even 
decide. 

It may be that way with Robert Tay- 
lor. If one’s parents were happily mar- 
ried, one wants no less in one’s own 
love life. It’s just as great a barrier 
as when youth has witnessed the mess 
their seniors have made of double har- 
ness, or has counted up the cost of ali 
mony. Few actors lack love, in any 
case. I’m told that before Taylor had 
his great romance with Barbara Stan- 
wyck, he was very much in love with 
Irene Hervey. Now he seems just as 
devoted to Barbara. 

Of course, it’s quite as possible to be 
monogamous in love as in marriage. In 


the ancient jungle, it wasn’t a matter of | 


ceremony. Man and wife probab'y 
stayed together about as weil as we do 
now. 

In the final analysis, the success of 
an intimacy depends upon what each 
of the two gives to it, and what each 
gets out of it. If each one doesn’t ex- 
pect too much, and spends more time 
thinking about what he can do for the 
other than what is done for him, all is 
pretty likely to go well. It’s when we 
ask the impossible that trouble starts. 


So you see that what’s wrong with 
our actors is this: if one experiment 
fails to produce the perfect mixture, 
they seek another—either in or out of 
wedlock. 

But if you suppose they make these 
changes quite easily, you are only echo- 












































































AFTER | EAT, 
IF GASES RISE, 
| SIMPLY ALKA- 
SELTZER-/ZE£. 


ae you suffer with Headaches, 
Acid Indigestion, Sour Stomach, 
Distress after Meals, Colds and other 
common ailments—Alkalize with Alka- 
Seltzer. Alka-Seltzer is DOUBLY effec- 
tive because it goes one step farther 
than the average remedy. A tablet in 
a glass of water makes a pleasant- 
tasting, alkalizing solution. Drink it and 
it does TWO very important things for 
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IVES MEACOLD }). ILL SAY TO you. FIRST—because it contains an 
haw as -—~|ALKASELTZERuze bonsie toad os8 eclleviate) ® 
| Ya yee j analgesic (sodium acetyl salicylate) i 

(Bw ; relieves the pain in just a few minutes. 
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SECOND— it helps correct the cause 
of the trouble when associated with 
an excess acid condition. There is 
nothing quite like a sparkling glass of 
Alka-Seltzer for the relief of common 
aches and pains. 
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Whatever sort of hair Dame Nature gave 


you...its loveliness can be improved with 


a wave by ENDURA. More than half 
a million women throughout America 
have discovered that the smart, new way 


to radiant hair beauty is to 
PERMANENT WAVE 

YOUR HAIR YOURSELF 

AT HOME...with ENDURA 


Hollywood's original home permanent 


uses no unpleasant heat...no machine... 
no electricity ...no harmful chemicals. 
And, best of all, no stunning blows to 
your pocketbook. Why buy high-priced 
waves when ENDURA is absolutely safe, 
simple, certain... and so inexpensive. 
Works perfectly on any hair and lasts as 


long as any machine wave. So easy to | 
y 


apply that anyone can do it at home. Fifty 
lovely curls for only $1, at drug and 
department stores everywhere. 


IT’S SIMPLE! 
IT’S SAFE! IT’S SURE! 
First apply ENDURA 
lotion...wrap hair on the 
curlers which come in the 
package...and cover with 
foil. Remove...rinse hair 
thoroughly and set wave. 
A perfect permanent and 
that’s all there is to it! 


Hollywoods 
Original Home 
Permanent Waue 


On sale at Dept. Stores, Drug 
Stores and Five and Ten-Cent Stores 


THE ENDURA CORP, Hollywood, Calif. 
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ing the opinion of thousands of cen- 
sorious moralists, who think stage peo- 
ple can’t stand anything difficult in 
their intimacies. Everyone knows that 
Barbara Stanwyck was unhappy in her 
marriage to Frank Fay. - Yet she stuck 
it out long after a strict little Puritan 
would have run back to Mother. I’m 
merely speaking in defense of the screen 
stars. In view of their glamorous lives, 
they do about as well as the rest of us 
in the world at large. People, includ- 
ing the stars, don’t rush to the divorce 
courts quite so easily as many suppose. 
Like the rest of us, they don’t make the 
break until after they have taken quite 
a bit of drubbing. 

People hate to face the fact that they 
have to separate, and hate to hurt each 





other. That’s certainly borne out in 
the case of Herbert Marshall. Anyone 
in Hollywood can tell you that Marshall 
was certainly infatuated with Gloria 
Swanson, and that for two years they 
practically never drew an_ individual 
breath. Perhaps that ended because 
love can’t be taken in such constant ap- 
plications. Too much of anything leads 
to saturation. It seems strange that 
people can’t learn that lesson. 

I’m told that when Marshall met Miss 
Swanson, his love for his wife, Edna 
Best, faded rapidly. But did it? Who 
knows? At any rate, Herbert Marshall 
is not on unfriendly terms with Edna 
Best, for on his recent trip to Europe 
he was frequently seen with her. 

And how could he ke unfriendly to- 








nearly eight months, she knew by heart 
every direct quote from Scarlett through 
“Gone with the Wind”’s 1037 pages! 
Many couples appear at the studio, 
| too, the man to play Rhett and the wife 
|to play €carlett. Amusing, too, is the 
number of social register personages 
| who turn up, debs and matrons alike, 
| wanting a fling at Scarlett’s rédle, “Just 
for a lark,” as they embarrassedly ex- 
plain. , 
| Few seem more eager than the 
|mother of a three-year-old child from 
| Atlanta, who wants her child to play 
Bonnie. The tiny tot arrived at the 
| studio with petitions signed by State 
|Senators from Georgia and the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, not to mention the 
Mayor of Atlanta. 

She and her mother have finally re- 
turned to their home in the South, but 
the studio has elmost daily reminders 
of them in the form of the clippings 
and interviews about their Hollywood 
experiences and ultimate hopes that 
they have given out to their home-town 
|papers. One such clipping stated that 


| the child had just received a wire from 
; another leading studio urging her to re- 
turn to the film city to play a part in 
a Southern picture. According to these 
| stories “Bonnie” won't consider the of- 
fer because she still has hopes of play- 
ing Scarlett’s daughter and of having 
Clark Gable for her picture father. 

| Four hundred school girls came to 
Los Angeles in a motor caravan from 
|Georgia recently and parked their 
busses near Director Cukor’s offices. He 
| went outside to see what all the racket 
| was about, and remained to pick out 
eight of the loveliest to whom he gave 
photographic tests. 

Meanwhile, four little girls from the 
South and two important Hollywood 
personalities were under direct consid- 
eration. The four Southerners were 
Susan Falligant, Louisa Robert, Alicia 
Rhett and Adele Longmire. They were 
all young and very pretty. Miss Falli- 
gant is a student at the University of 
Georgia; Miss Robert, an Atlanta debu- 
tante; Miss Rhett, a socialite from 
Charleston, S. C.; and Miss Longmire, 
a New Orleans stenographer. Those 
lucky four emerged triumphant from 
initial tests in their own home towns, 
through interviews with George Cukor 
when he returned from a trip to Europe, 
on to Hollywood and the eye of the im- 
personal camera. Nice girls, they were, 
pretty girls, but after their first little 
contracts with the studio were up, they 
| were not renewed. 





As for the Tallulah Bankhead legend, 
here is the truth of that, for the first 
{time. Tallulah is a friend of the whole 


(Continued from page 21) 


Selznick studio. They all adore her, 
and when she flew out from New York 
all on her own and asked for a test they 
gave it to her. The only thing against 
Tallulah for the réle was that brutal 
fact of age. She could have acted Scar- 
lett magnificently. But no longer did 
she look the part. 

That Norma Shearer was in the run- 
ing for a while can now be told. Selz- 
nick at no time has wanted a star who 
was under contract to anyone else. But 
he did consider Norma Shearer in that 
little interval that existed between the 
death of Irving Thalberg and Norma’s 
eventual decision to resign with 
M-G-M. When she did sign up again, 
the thought of her playing Scarlett was 
dropped. 

Paulette Goddard is now under defi- 
nite consideration. She looks the role, 
but as yet no contracts have been 
signed with her. And the search is still 
going on. At the studio the letters sug- 
gesting candidates for the part have 
long since passed the half million mark 
—and every one of them, incidentally, 
has been answered, and each one that 
came from a hopeful aspirant has beer 
investigated. Photographs flood in, t<o, 
tragic ones, funny ones, beautiful ones. 
They mean potential heartbreak for 
someone every time they are returned. 


Awp if, after all this about Scarlett, 
you wonder why there has been so little 
mention of the search for Rhett, here is 
the reason. 

There are three possible Rhetts, all 





Although she's one of those 
"“dam' Yankees," Bette Davis, 
too, was tested for Scarlett 


wards her? Weren’t they once known 
as the happiest couple in England? 
That means there were some centers of 
compatibility at least, and those would 
hold even after the marriage had ended. 
Maybe we take intimacy too seriously. 

I’m not advising vacations, separate 
domiciles and breakfasts apart to keep 
people together, but I'd like to see mar- 
ried couples as courteous to each other 
as they are to strangers. 

To make love permanent, we must 
never destroy its mystery. 

A little reticence, a great deal of re- 
spect and much caring for the realities 
of romance are necessary to save it. 
Love has to be lived for and worked for 
It should be quickened and refreshed 
every day. 


Heartaches in the Search for Scarlett O'Hara 


in Hollywood, and undoubtedly one of 
the three will play the rdle. 

First and foremost, both in popular 
voting and in the producer’s opinion, 
comes Clark Gable, who is most cer- 
tainly PHOTOPLAY’S choice, as we've 
announced. If Gable can be borrowed 
for the réle, Selznick will look no fur- 
ther. 

If, however, Metro won’t let him hav 
Gable, then Gary Cooper or Ronald 
Colman will be secured. 

But there is one little story typical of 
this whole search that you should know 

A nice-looking young man, and you 
will understand why we can’t reveal his 
name when you've read this story, sold 
his interest in a small business back 
in Tennessee to come to California to 
play Rhett. 

So sure was he that he would be 
pounced upon for the rédle that he 
planned to send for his wife and their 
two tiny children when the good news 
was announced. 

He appeared at the Selznick studios 
one dog day in midsummer, exhausted 
and penniless, to claim the réle of the 
dashing young Southerner. No, he'd 
never been on the stage, he admitted 
to the studio casting office, but deep in 
his heart he knew he could play the 
handsome renegade from Charleston 
better than any actor alive. 

It wasn’t the customary thing to do 
but the lad was so touching and had 
such real personality that they gave him 
a job in the studio, taking inventory in 
the stock room. 

He accepted the job willingly Lut lost 
none of his hopefulness at getting the 
expected “chance.” 

His little family soon joined him in 
Hollywood. They were rather happy 
about it all, too, until that heartbreak- 
ing day when the pretty young mother 
was bathing their tiny baby, while their 
little boy played near by. 

It all happened in an instant. The 
two-year-old toddled over to the win- 
dow, the screen fell out, he plunged 
downward several stories and was killed 
instantly. 

Hollywood stepped in then and took 
charge. 

The studio took up a collection that 
covered the funeral expenses. At the 
young father’s request one of the 
studio’s cameramen took a picture of 
the baby, waxen white in the tiny coffin. 

Then they went to another studio 
where they knew a baby was needed 
and got the other child under contract 
at what seemed to the stricken parents 
as a very big sum indeed. So he’s a 
coming movie star, even if his father’s 
dreams of playing Rhett Butler have 
faded. 
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do you like best?” queried the queer- 
espondent. “The one at the box office,” 
retorted Johnson. 

It was Clark Gable who started the 
report that George Arliss wanted to go 
about unrecognized one day so he wore 
a smoked monocle! And, by the way, 
have you noticed that success hasn’t 
changed George? He’s still 
old Arliss—in every picture. 

Perhaps the best description of the 
cinemetropolis is that drawn _ by 
Groucho Marx when he went into a 
rhapsody on Hollywood at Director Tay 
Garnett’s home recently. He concluded 
his monologue with, “. ..I like it be- 
cause if, of an evening, I go out walk- 
ing with my dogs, Mrs. Jones—any Mrs. 
Jones—goes out walking with hers. My 
vicious brutes attack her dogs, and 1 
attack Mrs. Jones. Makes it pleasant 
living all around!” 


the same 


Jestinc is not solely a man’s game. 
Let’s give the distaff side their just—or, 
if you prefer, jest—due. Among the 
Josephine Millers list Carole Lombard, 
Claudette Colbert, Tallulah Bankhead, 
Mae West, Marguerite Churchill, Clare 
Boothe Brokaw, and last—but far from 
least—Dorothy Parker, Queen of the 
It-Wits, who most recently referred to 
Buddy Rogers as “Mary’s Little Lamb.” 

Prize Parkerisms include the follow- 
ing: 

“Hollywood: the Land of 
and Acqui-Yes Girls.” 

When a friend confided to La Parker 
that she was in love with a movie star, 
Dot snapped back: “That isn’t love— 
that’s ZERO worship!” 

On her last visit to New York Dorothy 
noticed an elderly man-about-town 
cooing with a young ingenude at one of 
the night clubs. “Isn’t that sweet?” 
Parker purred. “PAPPY love!” 

Dorothy Kilgallen, flying reporter for 
the Hearst papers, writes with a Parker 
pen, too. She reported recently of a 
certain high-hat star, “She is frightened 
to death of crowds”, and added: ‘ 
and crowds are frightened to death of 
her!” 

Ginger Rogers, an expert at the quick 
retort, once squelched a bore beauti- 
fully. The annoying fellow managed to 
corner her at a party. 

After much dull conversation, he fi- 
nally asked, “Who’s driving you home?” 
Fixing him with a glare, Ginger 
snapped, “You are!” and stalked out 
alone. 

It’s difficult to decide whether to class 
Gracie Allen as a wit or a nitwit. How- 
ever, here are some samples you can 
work on to figure it out for yourself. 
Sez Grace: “After reading ‘The House 
of Seven Gables’'I still don’t know 
which one is Clark!” And not so long 
ago we overheard her say to a friend: 
“Call me up sometime—even if it’s oniy 
a post card!” 


Yes Men 


Our of the mouths of babes have 
come some of Hollywood’s cuter cracks. 
Irving Berlin, writer of many a Lolli- 
popular ditty, tells about small Linda, 
whose Sunday School teacher asked her 
one Sabbath, “What is Heaven?” “Danc- 
ing cheek to cheek!” piped up the little 
one. 

Walter Winchell’s sole topic of con- 
versation these days—outside of him- 
self—is Darryl Zanuck. Preparatory to 
making “Love and Hisses,” his second 
peekture with Ben Bernie, Winchell had 
discussed the Zanuck contract at home 
at great length. Consequently, when 
the columnist’s daughter Walda was 
asked by her teacher who was the 
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greatest president we ever had, the 
youngster replied, “Darryl Zanuck!” 

Milt Gross, well-known film writer, 
was recently at work on an important 
assignment. Each evening he’d return 
home and report: “This afternoon I 
wrote a great scene!” 

A few days later his son’s tutor at a 
private school in Glendale asked Milt 
to come over in order to discuss the 
boy. “Mr. Gross,” fumbled the embar- 
rassed teacher, “I don’t exactly know 
how to go about this. It’s rather per- 
sonal, but for your child’s sake, I must 
know. Is everything all right between 
you and your wife?” 

Gross, puzzled, assured the teacher 
there was no rift in his home. 

“Then I can’t understand it,” replied 
the instructor, “because your boy con- 
stantly comes to me and says ‘Daddy 
made a terrific scene today!’ ” 

Another Hollywood instructor relayed 
this story. The ten-year-old son of a 
famous tippler was asked in the class- 
room to spell the word “straight.” The 
boy answered correctly. “What does it 
mean?” the teacher asked next. “With- 
out ginger ale,” promptly replied the 
lad. 


A the reels of film unwound since 
the birth of Hollywood would not equal 
in length the tales told about the pro- 
ducers and agents of blunderland. 

At a studio conference the producer 
was one of those recruits imbued with 
ideas regarding the purity of the “dray- 
ma” and full of a Hahvahd accent. As 
usual, ideas were conspicuous by their 
absence, and George Jessel jumped into 
the breach with the outline of a story 
he believed was money-making cine- 
material. When he finished his show 
spiel, the producer did everything but 
yawn and adjust a monocle as he re- 
marked: “Oh, I suppose the story is 
O.K. for pictures’—to which Jessel 
(who doesn’t pronounce it YES-sel) 
snorted, “Well, what are you making 
here—Tootsie Rolls?” 

Another producer recently asked Bob 
Benchley to view the screening of a film 
just completed at the studio. After he 
had seen the epic, Bob expressed the 
belief that it needed more action in one 
place. “Where’s that?” eagerly inquired 
the producer. “In the cutting room,” 
was Bob’s barb. 

An agent who put over a big deal for 
Frank Fay suggested they celebrate by 
getting drunk. Fay protested that he 
couldn’t imbibe as he was on the 
wagon. “Aw, c’mon,” insisted the agent, 
“fall off just this once. What’s to stop 
you?” “I went to church and signed a 
pledge,” Frank said. “Lemme see it,” 
suggested the agent. “Ill show you a 
way to break it!” 

That gay group, the practical jokers 
of Hollywood, arouse loud laughter. 
Take, for instance, Charlie Lederer, Ben 
Hecht and Charles MacArthur, who are 
collecting $100 subscriptions for their 
new play. The C-note entitles the 
donor to opening night ducats and a 
slight percentage of what is laughingly 
termed “the profits.” The big scene of 
the play, which is a modern Noah’s Ark, 
comes when a father warns his daughter 
that if she sins it will rain for forty 
days and forty nights. She refuses to 
heed his warning and then a sprinkling 
system on the roof of the theater goes 
to work, letting loose a shower of water 

. on the audience. 
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| at guessing?” he asked. “Sure,” growled 
| Fred, “I guess I'll hang up!” 

Some double-feature billings cause 
customers to double up with laughter. 
As advertised on the movie marquees, 
the double features often have a double- 
entendre. Among the more printable 
bulb-blazings I recall: 

THREE SMART GIRLS 
with 
BOTTOMS UP 





A KING STEPS OUT 
and 
THE PRINCESS COMES ACROSS 
MORE THAN A SECRETARY 
COME AND GET IT 





No treatise on Hollywood humor 
would be complete without some men- 
tion of Samuel Goldwyn. Alva Johns- 
ton, who did a notable series on “The 
Great Goldwyn,” pointed out that the 
| majority of Goldwyn gags were manu- 
factured. The writer, who created many 
|a quip and credited it to Sam, will swear 
|on a stack of Hollywood Reporters that 
Mr. G. really did boast that he had pro- 
duced a picture which was so success- 
la that he planned following it up with 





a “squeal.” “You know,” he went on 
| to explain, “like they did with ‘After the 
Thin Man’.” 

That other famous dialectician of Hol- 


after a luckless first marriage and a 
meeting with Spencer (Prince Charm- 
ing) Tracy. Its title is “Mannequin.” 

We find Joan still in the tenement, 
with Spencer nowhere in sight. The im- 
mediate setting is a kitchen that looks 
like a settlement worker’s nightmare. 
It is a masterpiece of squalor, from its 
lleaky faucet to its dingy, flyspecked 
wallpaper. It epitomizes poverty. 

Joan and her bedraggled mother 

(played by Elisabeth Risdon) are dish- 
|ing up supper, talking over the steam- 
ing pots and pans. Joan is futilely bit- 
ter about their squalid life. Elisabeth, 
too weary to be bitter, tells the never- 
before-told tragedy of her own life, the 
death of her dreams. She urges Joan 
to get away, before it is too late. 

They both are tense when the long 
scene ends. But Joan has a quick rem- 
edy for that. A Bing Crosby record on 
her ever-present phonograph. 





On a near-by sound stage, we find 
two alleged rivals costarring in the 
best Hepburn-Rogers tradition. Their 
mames are Myrna Loy and Rosalind 
Russell. Their vehicle is “The Four 
Marys” — a title that is a contra- 
diction. Nowhere in the script is there 
a character named Mary. The title will 
be changed. 

The story is a quadrangle, a la “Li- 
beled Lady,” with Franchot Tone and 
| Walter Pidgeon supplying the other 
two angles. The principal setting is a 
newspaper office. Franchot and Myrna 
are cartoonists, Walter is their boss, and 
Rosalind his wife. 

We try to ascertain how Myrna and 
Rosalind rate with each other. We half 
expect to hear that it’s nice weather 
we're having. Instead—believe it or not 
—they sound like each other’s press 
agent. 

Mildly thunderstruck, we race on to 
| 20th Century-Fox, where, at the mo- 
| ment, only one picture is in production. 
But that one—‘Second Honeymoon”— 
offers another promising duo of costars: 
| Loretta Young and Tyrone Power. 





lywood, Gregory Ratoff, approached his 
boss asking for a raise a few weeks ago 
“But you’ve got a contract,” his em- 
ployer reminded him. “Huff cus, I know 
I got a contract,” agreed Ratoff. “But 
if I got $250 more a week Id be satis- 
fied. Right now, I’m only happy,” he 
declared. 

Hollywood’s attitude hasn’t changed 
since the old days when Producer Stern 
issued a solemn edict that his comedies 
were not to be laughed at! Filmland 
continues to take itself seriously, and 
that’s what makes it funny. Yet some 
of its citizens laugh at life 
death. 

Realizing that what Hollywood needs 
is more taffy for the living and less epi- 
taphy for the dead, some of the lads and 
lassies have cleverly concocted, for 
final giggle about the great joke of exis- 
tence, the following epitaphs: 

“THIS PLOT’S TOO DEEP FOR ME” 
—Sylvia Sidney. 

“BACK TO THE SILENTS”’—John 
Barrymore. 

“REDUCED AT LAST—TO DUST’— 
W. C. Fields. 

“T’VE JOINED THE BACK-TO-THE- 
SOIL MOVEMENT”’—Edward G. Rob- 
inson. 

“OFF THE STAGE AND INTO THE 
WINGS’—Tyrone Power. 

“LIVE ALONE AND LIKE IT”’—Ca- 
role Lombard. 


and even 





We Cover the Studios 


(Continued from page 53) 


The story is a comedy, about a youn: 
divorced couple who form other attach- 
ments (Lyle Talbot and Claire Trevor 
then meet accidentally on their second 
anniversary, and fall in love all over 
again. It sounds like some make-be- 
lieve with real-life possibilities for Ty- 
rone and Loretta. 

We see their meeting, in a hotel ter- 
race in Miami. We see Tyrone accom- 
plish a minor feat—lighting two ciga- 
rettes at the same time. He hands one 
to Loretta. She says, “Thank you, dar- 
ling. I mean—thank you,” and thei 
embarrassed conversation goes on from 
there. 

The rehearsal over, the cameraman 
decides to relight the scene for the take 
Loretta and Tyrone do their own stand- 
ing-in for this. For five minutes. The1 
five more. Facing each other all the 
time, hardly a foot apart. And they 
find nothing to talk about. Tyrone 
smokes; Loretta looks off into space 
They don’t seem uncomfortable at their 
proximity. Just disinterested. 

This poses us with a pretty problem 
Is this disinterest a bit of acting? Or are 
they acting in their love scenes? 


Brrore we can arrive at any definite 
conclusion, we arrive, very definitely, 
at Columbia Studios, in an atmosphere 
of hey-nonny nonsense and hot-cha- 
cha. Columbia is making “College Fol- 
lies of 1938.” And don't tell us that 
“Varsity Show” didn’t start a new film 
cycle. 

A starving college hires a handsome 
actor to grace the campus, to swell the 
coed enrollment. Collegiate comedy 
and musical comedy result. Involved in 
the frolic are Walter Connolly, Ernest 
Truex, Joan Perry, Charles Starrett, 
Gertrude Niesen, fifteen Pomona Col- 
lege football players, dancing damsels, 
and—Jimmie (Schnozzle) Durante 
That man’s here again. 

When he was here before, he was the 
only one of his kind. No one else did 
dizzy comedy. Now, everybody’s doing 
it. That makes him socially acceptable. 

















Only one thing worries him. The first 
time he came to Hollywood, he made his 
first scene on a location trip to Pomona 
College. And this time, the same thing 
happened. (The company has just re- 
turned from location at Robert Taylor’s 
alma mater. Today they’re rehearsing 
musical numbers.) And Jimmie tells 
us, plaintively, “I guess I'll never get 
out of college.” 

Like Mae West, we like a man who 
takes his time. So, on we go to United 
Artists, where Samuel Goldwyn will be 
spending months and millions (two, no 
less) on what he calls his “monument.” 


It is in Technicolor. Its title is “The 
Goldwyn Follies.’ 

We ask innocently if this is, per- 
chance, a Hollywood cousin of “The 


Ziegfeld Follies.” We are glared down 
to the size of Charlie McCarthy. This, 
we are informed, is the one and only 
Goldwyn Follies. 

It is no mere revue. It has a plot. 
It also has everything from ventrilo- 
quism to grand opera. With a cast that 
includes Helen Jepson (this is her 
movie debut), Adolphe Menjou, Edgar 
Bergen and Charlie McCarthy, the Ritz 
Brothers, Phil Baker, Bobby Clark, Ella 
Logan, George Balanchine’s American 
Ballet and a crop of Goldwyn Girls. 


Bur the name that will top the cast is 
one totally new to moviegoers. The 
name is Vera Zorina. (Look for pic- 
tures of her on pages 34-35 this issue.) 
Like Sigrid Gurie, Goldwyn’s other 
new foreign find, she is Norwegian. Tall, 
blonde, dramatically beautiful. When 
Goldwyn first saw her, she was, at nine- 
teen, premiere ballerina of the world- 
famed Ballet Russe. She is twenty now. 
We arrive too early to see her first 
appearance. But not too early to see 
Helen Jepson’s. The picture 
shooting with Helen in front of 
camera. Blonde, with a voice 
operatic and figure that isn’t. 
The setting is a theater stage. On the 
stage is a scene of the opera, “La Travi- 
With Charles Kullman, also from 
the Metropolitan, she sings the Drink- 
ing Song. And, where she can see it 
from the stage, stands a huge basket of 
flowers. Attached is a card: “Good luck, 
Helen.” That's “the Goldwyn touch.” 
Seeing one opera star gives us the 
urge to see another. We head for RKO- 
Radio, where Lily Pons is engaged in 
“Hitting a New High.” And, without 
warning, we see more of Lily than we 
have seen of any star in years. 


starts 
the 
that is 


ata. 


Lily is in a costume such as no op- 
eratic star ever wore before. Perhaps 
no other operatic star could wear such 
a costume. It consists of a brief bras- 
siere of feathers, a brief skirt of ditto, 
and a large helping of brown skin-paint. 

In the film Lily plays the part of a 
girl who, because she can sing like the 
birds, has arranged to live among them, 
at least long enough to be discovered by 
two big-game hunters (Jack Oakie and 
Edward Everett Horton). At the mo- 
ment, she is walking out of a pool ina 
leafy jungle glade. She has supposedly 
just had a dip. 

Suddenly, her foot slips. With a 
startled shriek, she topples backward. 
No one is near enough to save her. She 
is under for the count of one before she 
finds her footing again. Her hair hangs 
in wet wisps. Her feathers look damp 
and dreary. But Oakie makes her 
laugh. “If you aren’t a sight for the jay 
birds!” he says. 

To see Fred Astaire and Joan Fon- 
taine do their dancing duet in “A Dam- 
sel in Distress,” we have to drive forty 
miles, up past Malibu Lake into wild 
mountain country. The farther we go 
on the narrow, tortuous road, the wilder 
the country becomes. We begin looking 
for buffalo and redskins. 


Just as the road pauses to debate | 
whether or not to become a trail, we 
see a sound truck parked on a side lane. 
We turn down the lane. We find our- 
selves in a grove of big, spacious trees— 
a phenomenon in Southern California. 
Through the grove flows a brook. And, 
on the opposite side, on an expanse of 
greensward stands—amazing to behold! 
—an old English castle, fronted with a 
formal garden. Neither the castle nor 
the greensward nor the garden was 
there the day before. They won’t be 
there tomorrow. All of them are props. 
The dance that Fred and Joan do is 
something new in Hollywood terpsi- 
chore. Refreshingly new. An outdoor 
dance, a country madrigal. From the 
castle steps, across a bridge over the 
brook, along the lane on the other side, 
through some stiles, and back over the 
brook on stepping stones. It is one of 
the simplest dances Fred has ever done. 
It may also be one of the best remem- 
bered. “Particularly by me!” Joan says. 


On the way back to Hollywood, we 
stop in Universal City for a glimpse of 
the bride, Alice Faye. She is honey- 
mooning on the set of “Young Man’s 
Fancy.” And not with Tony Martin, but 
with George Murphy, Ken Murray. 
crowds of comedians, bevies of dancers. 
It is a comedy of show business. 

We find Alice, George and Ken around 
a table at a night club such as New 
York never was, or will be, able to af- | 
ford. They are supposed to be having 
a good time. Actually, they are having | 
anything else but. They are in a cor- | 
ner, beyond all ventilation. Hot lights 
are burning down on them. And they 
have to laugh, and look cool. 

They make a pact to get the scene 
in one take. They get it. Then, in uni- | 
son, they chorus: “What’s the tempera- 
ture on this set?” The answer is: 122. | 
And that’s how movies are made. 

At Warners, our next stop, Kay Fran- 
cis is working with Pat O’Brien in “This 
Woman Is Dangerous.” 

On the set of this comedy about the 
advertising business, we see some un- 
scheduled Hollywood comedy. The 
script calls for Pat to carry his bride up 
a flight of stairs, which will be easy 
enough for Pat to do. 

Meanwhile, his stand-in, during the | 
lighting of the scene, has suddenly | 
found life difficult—carrying Kay’s | 
stand-in. He is a smaller man than Pat. | 
She is a larger woman than Kay. Pat, | 
an incorrigible better, wagers how long 
he will last. And loses. 

We wander over to the set of “Holly- 
wood Hotel,’ which is more than a set. | 
It is architecture. It’s a working model 
of the Hollywood hostelry of a billion- 
aire’s, or a movie fan’s, dream. Nothing 
like it yet exists. 

Dick Powell is in the grill, doing a | 
scene with Rosemary Lane. She is a | 
waitress. He is her boy friend, calling | 
on her during working hours. Trying | 
to ignore him, she starts to serve a cou- | 
ple. He helps her. The manager inter- | 
venes. The man at the table thereupon 
rises in high dudgeon and verbally flays 
said manager, for crossing up young 
love. 

It is a long scene, with difficult timing. 
They get it on the second try. That’s 
like catching the brass ring on the mer- 
ry-go-round on the first try. 


A\np last, but not least, at Paramount 
we have a look at “The Buccaneer,” Cecil 
B. De Mille’s saga of the pirate who 
helped the United States win the War of 


1812. It stars Fredric March. It starts 
Franciska Gaal, another foreign find 


making a surprise first appearance. This 
Viennese glamour girl, blonde and 
petite, plays a Dutch peasant girl, even 
to the wooden shoes. 
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row just below her ear. 


De Mil! 
knees, cir 


To see the company at work, we go on in 
another location trip, this time to Cata- 


lina Island, the place where Californians 


dungarees rolled to the 
through a loud speaker. 
The scene takes hours of preparation. 


ects 


appease South Sea fever and the movies Arranging of siin-refiectors. Testing of 
make their sea shots. There, on the the compressed-air gadgets that simu- 
mainland side of the island, De Mille la‘e shel! explosions. Instructing every 
has built a pirate settlement of Barata- one of 300 pirate extras in what he is 
ria. to do. 

The ocean is so quiet here that it can At last they are ready. De Mille 
pass for the Gulf of Mexico. But what shouts, “Action!” The pirates run down 


of those mountains behind the settle- 
ment? They don’t look like Louisiana. 
Simple enough. The magic of the mov- 
ies will turn mountains into sky in the 
finished film. 

We see the scene in whici the pirates 
welcome the American fleet. They run 
down the beach and, in pirogues, paddle 
toward the ship, only to be fired upon. 
The scene is photographed from a plat- 
form a hundred yards from shore, where 


the beach, jump into their pirogues, set 
out toward the camera. The iirst shells 
explode. Boats upset. Men are thrown 
into the water. The survivors, panic- 
stricken, try to reach shore. “Cut!” 
calls De Mille. 

Three hundred extras, most of them 
dripping, all of them exhausted, wait for 
the verdict. “That,” 
the off-shore float, 
mediocre rehearsal.” 


booms the voice on 
“was a very, very 


Photoplay’s Own Beauty Shop 


(Continued from page 10) 


you’ve had an operation, don’t have a 
permanent for six months afterwards, 
as the ether remains in your system for 
that length of time, and you won’t like 
your wave. 

I asked Olga, the hairdresser at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, (she does Gar- 
bo’s and Jeanette MacDonald’s hair- 
dresses when they are making a pic- 
ture) what is the most common mistake 
women make in the way they wear 
their hair. She says that as a woman 
grows older, the lines of her face begin 
to sag, and, therefore, to counteract this 
and to give her head a better balance, 
the lines of her hair should go up. You 
can achieve this by having it curled up, 
or off your face, or by parting your hair 
on the side instead of in the middle. 


find your hair turns under very softly 
and gracefully. If you don’t want to 
bother with these, however, you can get 
a very good wire roller for this bob at 
the ten-cent store. 

Claudette Colbert, who puts her heart 
and soul into everything she does, even 
went so far as to bleach her hair, 
stead of wearing a wig, for her role in 
“Tovarich.” Claudette still keeps her 
bangs, which proves that bangs will be 
smart all winter, and wears a twisted 
coronet around the smooth crown of her 
head. The combination of coronet and 
bangs is charming. 

Life for a picture star is not all beer 
and skittles (whatever they are), be- 
cause Claudette told me that she has 
had to change her make-up to go with 
her new golden-blonde hair. She is us- 
ing a powder with a rose tinge to it, in- 
stead of her former brunette shade; and 
as her hair is brighter now, her lipstick 
is less vivid; and her mascara and eye- 
brow pencil are dark brown. And we 
think our lives are complicated! 


in- 


COIFFURES OF THE MONTH—One 
of the newest and loveliest hair-dos in 
Hollywood is the one Ginger Rogers 
wears in “Stage Door.” Her hair at the 
back is rolled under a la page boy, and 
at the side it is combed up from in front 
of her ears and brought up high on the 
crown of her head to curl in ringlets 
behind a soft wave rippling straight 
back from her forehead. 

It looks very intricate, but is really 
very simple to copy; and if you have the 
true zeal of the experimenter, you'll 
dash to your mirror and start working 
on it right away. 

Joan Fontaine’s hair-do that you'll 
see in “Damsel in Distress” is charming 
for young girls and particularly lovely 
for formal affairs this winter. Her hair 
is very softly drawn back from her fore- 
head, and a twisted coronet set way 
back on her head is gathered into the 
turned-up ends of a long bob. Just the 
tops of the ears are covered, and if you 
have a passion for earrings you can 
wear them beautifully with this coiffure. 

I saw Norma Shearer at a preview 
the other night looking more lovely than 
ever with a brand-new hairdress. In- 
cidentally, her hair is lighter now, and 
she is wearing it turned under in back, 
page boy fashion, and following the 
Juliet line in front. She has it curled 
back from her face with an extra curled 


TROCADERO TIPS—I snooped 
around the Troc a few nights ago and 
picked up a new tip on what to wear in 
your hair on a big night. Mrs. Harry 
Ritz, who manages to retain her beauty 
and charm through all the antics of her 
famous husband and his brothers, has a 
new and very amusing way of wearing 
a ribbon in her hair. 

The hair is brought straight back from 
her forehead and falls into soft waves 
and curls at the sides and back. Just 
above the temple where the waves be- 
gin to fall, she fastens, with a 
pin, a little bow of velvet ribbon the 
same color as her dress. It perches 
there so absurdly that it’s smart. 


bobby 


MODERN MAKE-UP—Before I sign 
off, I want to tell you about a new 
make-up foundation that one of Holly- 
wood’s most famous make-up men has 
perfected after six years of research. It’s 
a cream that comes in one shade and 
it’s perfect for all types of skin except 
the extremely oily. It becomes invisible 
a few seconds after it’s applied, but it 
keeps your make-up smooth and glam- 
orous all day long. It’s caught on 
like mad in Hollywood, and you'll find 
it on almost every star’s dressing table. 
If you write me, I'll be glad to give you 
the name. 


If you want to fix your own hair in 
the page boy fashion, there’s a way of 
doing it that the studio hairdressers all 
follow. You just take a sheet of soft 
cardboard like the kind that comes in 
men’s shirts when they return from the 
laundry, and roll it up into a cylinder 
of about an inch and a half circumfer- 





ence. You can stick the rolls together If you wish personal advice on your 
with any sort of stickers. Turn your yaaa! ll " ae P ad A Begin vd 

. . . att Vs ( ) madga- 
hair under on these and keep it in place sine, 7751 Sunset Boulevard, Holly- 
by fastening bobby pins to the cylinder. wood, Cal. Be certain to enclose a 
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It’s comfortable to sleep upon and you'll 














Cal York's Gossip of Hollywood 
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writers and director; at five more dry 
clothes before going home; at six a din- 
ner she couldn’t eat. At seven she 
crawled into bed, only slightly con- 
scious. 

The inevitable comment: _ birthdays 
spent like that mean fewer birthdays, 
eventually. 


A Melba for Rover 


W wen Ann Sothern left to join her 
husband, Roger Pryor, in Chicago, she 
warned her servants about picking the 
peaches that grow in her back garden— 
at just the right time for pickling. 

But each morning there were fewer 
and fewer peaches on the tree to pick 
until finally, in desperation, the cook 
hit on a plan to discover the thief. She 
tied a bell to each tree and went to 
bed. 

Sure enough the bell began ringing 
in the night and out rushed the cook 
in her nightie, to discover Ann’s Dober- 
man pinscher bumping the tree and 
gobbling the falling peaches. 

A search in his doghouse revealed a 
large pile of peach stones. 


The Man She Left Behind 


Joz von STERNBERG is a changed 
man these days. Out in San Fernando 
Valley, near Chatsworth, he sits in the 
extraordinary house he and Neutra, 
famed modern architect, designed to- 
gether; sits among his books and objets 
d'art, dreaming. Outside Josef’s bed- 
room is a roof. It is a roof with no 
gutters, and the rain water collects 
there and stays. The view beyond is 
of low, rolling hills, the only signs of 
human habitation being the newly 
erected homes of Barbara Stanwyck 
and Zeppo Marx on distant knolls. It 
is von Sternberg’s pleasure to sit at 
night looking out at the stars which 
seem to fill the heavens and, yes, the 
earth, too. For, you see, their reflection 
is caught up in the rain water collected 
on the roof. 

When Marlene Dietrich left with her 
husband, Europe-bound, Josef came 
away from his extraordinary house to 
see her off. He was at the station, they 
say, and Mrs. Sieber’s last embraces 
were for him. When the train started 
he ran alongside, waving and throwing 
kisses. Then he returned home. 

That night the stars in the rain water 
shone with a strange desolation. 


Aye Tank Aye Do Good Deed 


Gaseos stand-in, Chris Meeker, 
paints pastels when she isn’t standing 
in. The news finally reached Garbo’s 
ears, and the star evinced considerable 
interest. One day she called Miss 
Meeker aside. “If you are an artist,” 
she asked, “why do you work in pic- 
tures?” 

The stand-in explained. She was try- 
ing to earn enough money to open a 
studio of her own. “If I could get in 
stock—” she added wistfully. 

“What is this ‘stock’?” Garbo wanted 


to know. Miss Meeker said she meant 
a stock contract. Garbo nodded vigor- 
ously, and went to the telephone. “This 
is Miss Garbo. I want you to give Miss 
Chris Meeker a stock contract,” she 
told the man in the casting office. 

He laughed, and hung up. Some gag- 
ster, no doubt. 

Eventually, however, the Swedish ac- 
tress made herself understood, and her 
stand-in was put under contract. She 
has been there ever since, happy to be 
near her patroness, whom she wor- 
ships. 

It isn’t often that Garbo does favors 
like that for people—not because she 
wouldn't like to, we suppose, but be- 
cause her diffidence keeps her from 
learning of the problems of others. 
Many of her coworkers never get to 
know her. Betty Dietrich, for instance, 
(yes, that’s the name she goes by) has 
doubled for her, on and off, for three 
years. In all that time, they have never 
exchanged a single word. 

You can drink a toast to Garbo, by 
the way, whenever you wish. Booth- 
by’s World Drinks, an authentic bar- 
keep’s manual, lists the Garbo Gargle 
among the few items which deign to 
notice the existence of Hollywood. It’s 
concocted of cognac, grenadine, French 
vermouth and orange juice (one-fifth 
of a jigger each), and one dash of 
creme de menthe—shaken, with a spoon 
of port wine floated over. Skoal! 


Martens DIETRICH, Ginger Rog- 
ers and Mae West rate a recipe apiece; 
and you'll also find the Lee Tracy, High 
Hat a la Norma Shearer, Elissa Landi, 
Lupe Velez, Mary Pickford, two Pick- 
fairs, Fairbanks (Doug?) Weissmuller 
(Johnny?) and Winchell (Walter?). It 
is with sadness that I report the inclu- 
sion of a Jean Harlow ... Fame per- 
petuates itself in strange ways. 

Here, if you care to experiment, are 
three formulas: 


MARLENE DIETRICH 


MIE 5 Sies os waeare SRS 34 jigger 
eC rere 2 dashes 
BIPPENE Cant ee wicminrdiet sicewercens 2 drops 
Lemon and orange peel 
GINGER ROGERS 
French vermouth............. 4 jigger 
Apricot Grandy....<ciseccccess 14 jigger 
Gs Se hig tala oaaMeacmianine : V4 jigger 
BOG) kiccis'ys0es a eee ees 2 dashes 
MAE WEST 

PROONMINE gain varicose vibe Geasnre 14 jigger 
MME. bn. cnlechea dias wrote ele eas 1% yolk 
RE ore mmciciniesea ive ....scant spoon 


Cayenne over top 


In One Ear and Out the Typewriter 


Martens DIETRICH, visiting in 
Salzburg, Austria, wired home to her 
studio asking that a dozen pairs of eye- 
lashes be sent her immediately. Aus- 
tria didn’t have her shade. 

Bob Taylor’s phone calls from Lon- 
don to Barbara Stanwyck in Hollywood 
carry one persistent plea: “Come over 
and join me.” Apparently now, more 
than ever before, Taylor misses the ad- 
vice of the intelligent Barbara. 





PHOTOPLAY announces that the Question 
and Answer Department “The Answer Man,” 
is herewith discontinued. 
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“Skin-Vitamin’ 


| j “Bd (BETTER 
: THAN EVER 
FOR SKIN 


PMRS. W. FORBES MORGAN 
4 OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 


@“1 have always depended on Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream.” Mrs. Morgan says, “*for smoothing little 
It’s a grand powder base and over- 
night softener. But now with the new ‘skin-vita- 
min’ in it, it is better than ever for my skin. [am 
proud tobe one of the first women togetits benefits-”” 


rough places. 


grand powder base and overnight sof- 
tener. But now it is even better for the 
skin. Use it for helping your skin in every 
way. Its use makes the skin smoother, 
softer; softens lines; best of all, gives the 
whole skin a livelier, glowing look! 1 


“SKIN-VITAMIN! Who ever heard 
of that? 

Doctors have known for some time 
that a certain vitamin is particularly 
beneficial to the skin. When we eat 
foods that contain it, this vitamin 


Same jars, same labels, 
helps to keep skin healthy. 


same price 
The new Pond’s “skin-vitamin” Vanish- 
ing Cream is on sale everywhere. The 


Then doctors ap- 
plied this vitamin 







, same jars, same labels, same price. 
4 The cream itself looks just the same. 

But remember—it now contains the 
precious “skin-vitamin,” Not the “‘sun- 
shine” vitamin. Not the orange-juice vita- 
min. Not “irradiated.”” But the vitamin 
that especially helps toe maintain skin 
health. Use it and see how it improves 





right to skin in cases of wounds and 
burns—and found it healed the skin 
more quickly! This is the “skin- 
vitamin” that you now get in Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. 


your skin! 


ooTHs 
SM OUGHNESS 


AWAY 
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Always grand for flaky skin 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream has always been 





especially good for smoothing out little 
rough places. That’s why it is such a 





TEST IT IN 9 TREATMENTS 
Rush special tube of Pond’s new “skin- 


ND FOR | Pond’s, Dept.15-VM, Clinton, Conn. 
SE EAM: vitamin” Vanishing Cream, enough for 9 treatments, with samples of 2 other 
NEW CR Pond’s “skin-vitamin” Creams and 5 different shades of Pond’s Face Powder. 


LT enclose L0¢ to cover postage and packing. 


Name- Street a 












City— silken anheninaapaiaties State_ nae 
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WHAT AN 


AMAZING DIFFERENCE 


Maybelline DOES MAKE! 


Do you carefully powder and rouge, and then allow 


pale, scanty lashes and scraggly brows to mar wi 


t 
at 


should be your most expressive feature—your eyes? 


You will be amazed at the added loveliness that can 
be yours, soeasily, with Maybelline Eye Beauty Aids. 


Simply darken your lashes into long, curling, 


luxuriant fringe with the famous Maybelline Ma 
cara—in either the economical Solid-form or t 


popular Cream-form—see how your eyes appear 
instantly larger and more expressive. Absolutely 
harmless, non-smarting, and tear-proof. Keeps your 


lashes soft and silky, and tends to make them curl. 


At any cosmetic counter—only 75c. 


Now a bit of Maybelline Eye Shadow blended 
softly on your eyelids, and notice how your eyes 


immediately take on brilliance and color, 
adding depth and beauty to your expression! 





Maybelline famous, eco- Maybelline popular Maybelline smooth- 


y wey pAvproved 


Form graceful, expressive eyebrows with the 
smooth-marking, easy-to-use Maybelline Eyebrow 
Pencil. A perfect pencil that you will adore. 


Every time you squint or blink your eyes, the 
tender skin around your eyes is creased, encour- 
aging wrinkles. Help to avoid these crow’s feet, 
wrinkles and laugh lines—keep this sensitive skin 
irea soft and youthful—by simply smoothing on 
Maybelline Eye Cream each night for your eye- 
beauty sleep. 


The name Maybelline is your absolute assurance 
of purity and effectiveness. These famous pro- 
ducts in purse sizes are now within the reach of 
every girl and woman—at all 10c stores. Try 
them today and see what an amazing difference 
Maybelline Eye Beauty Aids can make in 
your appearance, 





4847 





Maybelline creamy Maybelline Eye 
nomical Solid-form Mas- Cream-formMascara, marking Eyebrow harmonizing Eye Cream—to soften, 
cara,inbrilliantgold metal with Brush,indainty Pencil. Colors to Shadow. Blue, protect and smooth 
vanity. Black, Brown, zipper bag. Black, match your Mascara. Blue-Gray, Brown, the tender skin 


Blue. 75c. Refills 35c. Brown, Blue. 75c. 


"S LARGEST 


Black, Brown, Blue. Green or Violet. around your eyes. 
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EUNICE SKELLY, Salon of Eternal Youth 
Suite 34-F, The Park Cent: 1, New York City 


FREE ENLARGEMENT 


to get acquainted 
with new customers, we will beautifully 
enlarge one snapshot neg: ive (film) to 








h 








8x10 inches—FR tis —if vou enclose thi 
ad with 10e for return mailing. Informa 
tion on hand tintin; in natural colors sent imme 


diately. Your neg tive will be returned with 
your free enla.gemen‘. Send it today. 


GEPPERT ST) D108 .. Moles, iowa 














MARRIAGE-HYG 
SANEX 


The two great problems confront- 
ing modern married women need 
not trouble you, There is a more 
positive casy safe, convenient 
way 0° enjoying married happiness. 
For Intimate Personal Cleanliness 
to aid nature BR, checking inflam- 
mation, use ANEX HYGIENIC 
DOUCHI POWDE R. Mild, gen- 
tle, deodorizing, yet most effec- 
tive. 4% oz. box 50c, 


For More Easy Marriage Hygiene 
wives use dependable SANEX 
Travel Size SANEX CONES. Dainty, stainless, odor- 
less. Convenient. Harmless. Box 
Send 10¢ to cover of 12individually wrapped SANEX 
postage and packing (CONES only $1. 
to SANEX Co., Dept. can obtain SANEX DOUCHE 
A-12, Minneapolis, powpeER and SANEX CONES from 
Minn. good drug and department stores. 
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KEEPING FIT 


By BERNARR MACFADDEN 


You will find this book the most useful and the most 
helpful of any in your library—valuable beyond words be- 
cause of the information and facts it contains. It is in- 
deed a reat household guide to health. A handbook 
which tell you what and how to do in fighting disease 
and ill health. And the — essential health informa- 
tion is net for you alone, but for every member of your 
family as well. Cloth Seles $1.00—POSTAGE PAID. 


MACFADDEN BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 
Dept. P-12, 205 E. 42nd St., New York City 
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PAT. No. 1910251 
A WELCOME GIFT— 
4 in ’ There is no finer gift, for Shetot- 
Sent post paid, mas or other occasions, than 
pair of “SLEEPERS: '—fashioned by 
RELIABLE—attractively packaged. 
RELIABLE KNITTING WORKS 

2030 W. Lioyd St. Milwaukee, Wis- 
Creators of Better Knitted Goods Since 1919 





honor and worship has disappeared, you 
must once again give these people cause 
for worship. After that you will never, 
not for one minute, give the world 
chance to forget that you are what you 
are, and that its applause is your due. 

Her mind made up, Sonja said to Wil- 
helm that night, standing beside his 
chair before the great fire: “There are 
|many competitions and I want to win 
|all of them. But the summer is coming 
|and the pond will be water again, and 
| then where will I practice? There is no 
rink in Oslo.” 

“I can’t make a rink for you, Little 
|One,” Wilhelm said equably. “Aren't 
you satisfied? Now, already, you are 
world’s champion—” 
| “No.” Sonja put her hand on his arm. 
“There are artificial rinks in London. 
The Ice Club—the Crystal Palace. I've 
read about them. Papa, please—” 





Tue portrait of her life from that time 
until 1928 must be done with sound and 
color and short fragmentary pictures 
against the overtone of her incredible 
|ambition which at last had become an 
obsession. 

Summers were London, at first: the 
train that carried her there, the me- 
dium-priced hotel suite (these Henies 
were not extravagant people, ever) 
| where Selma and Sonja and the tutor 
lived, the new life of a greater metrop- 
olis, the necessity for speaking English. 
Different food—steak pudding, savories. 
The surface cars. Ice carefully smoothed 
and lined with spectators’ galleries. Go- 
ing with Selma to see “Primrose” and 
Paul Lannin in “Stop Flirting.” Fog, 
and the sound of the steamers in the 
| Thames; a new skating instructor; more 
people than were possible all walking 
on the same street; Piccadilly, the Mall, 
and Buckingham Palace—the inside of 
Buckingham Palace—tea with Their 
Majesties, because Queen Maud of Nor- 
way was George V’s sister, and the 
Prince of Wales, with his courtly, almost 
stilted acknowledgment of their intro- 
duction, after all she’d heard. . . 

She won the world’s championship 
again the next year, and the next one, 
and still again, the next; she met more 
| kings and her name was larger in type 
,and her tutors were not exactly servile 
but even so— Lief, when she was home, 
watched his tongue; and the people who 
came down to the pond in winter came 
down by the scores. There was still 
another instructor, from whom _ she 
learned the crossfoot spin and three 
dozen new routines. She worked harder 
and harder and the world applauded 
until the sound of it was the sound 
of her absolute triumph. She was 
happy. 

When the Olympics were held in 1928 
she was ready for them. She knew 
what would happen. She had practiced 
this long and this faithfully, and her 
|craftsmanship on ice was superlative. 
She was a showman, instinctively: her 
| costume would be startlingly all-white, 
well made. She would play to the 
judges, offering to them her smooth fly- 
ing grace and her bright Northern 
beauty, saying to them with these 
things, See: I am the best skater in all 
the world. I am better than any of the 
others in this competition. These spar- 
| kling diamonds pinned to my dress are 
| gifts from great monarchs, and the flow- 
ers presented to me at the end of my 
| exhibition were from a king, because 
| my skating is not merely skating but a 
|dance on ice, incarnate rhythm, a new 











Skating Through Life 


(Continued from page 31) 


kind of beauty. 
The winter games were held at St. 
Moritz, and it was that easy. 


Durinc the next four years, until 
there could be another Olympics, she 
contented herself with winning the 
European women’s skating champion- 
ships and any other honor that could 
possibly be fought for on ice. So that 
she was busy, almost always. There 
were no hours given to introspection be- 
cause there were no hours free; she was 
growing up, she was fifteen, and seven- 
teen, and finally eighteen, and the nor- 
mal adolescent life she denied herself 
she seldom missed. 

Only sometimes 

Sometimes, when her practice at the 
Ice Club was over for the day, she 
would walk back to her hotel alone 
through the twilight. Twilight is a wist- 
ful hour, especially in London, and a 
favorite of lovers. She would glance in 
the bright windows of great cafés and 
see men and women, in couples, seated 
at tables, engrossed in each other; she 
would look up at the open upper decks 
of great omnibuses and see girls of her 
own age, always with an attentive boy, 
and she would realize that there was a 
special something in the eyes of these 
people that was not reflected in her own. 

For a little time a feeling of loss, an 
inexplicable loneliness, would enclose 
her; then, through the vague sadness, 
the murmured echo of many hands 
striking together would come to her and 
she would smile, satisfied. She had this. 
She was Sonja Henie. 

Madame Karsavina, the famous Rus- 
sian with whom she studied dancing, 
was a sophisticate. Sometimes she said 
to Sonja, with a kind of arch suggestion 
in her low voice, “You work so hard. 
When do you find time for men?” 

“There are no men.” 

“But you are young and very beau- 
tiful—ah well,” Madame’s shrug was ex- 
pressive, “love is for the little people 
who have nothing better, for the pro- 
vincials. You, my dear, are a cosmop- 
olite, a woman of the world—and a 
great personality, never forget that. 
There will be time later.” 

“Much later,” agreed Sonja, seriously. 


Ser on her path, she found her own 
momentum carrying her higher and 
higher, to increasing peaks of glory. 
She gave command performances be- 
fore the British sovereigns. She skated 
in France and Italy and Switzerland and 
Germany and in all countries, bowing 
afterward beneath the boxes of Hitler 
and Mussolini and a dozen lesser rulers. 
She came to America to Lake Placid in 
1932 and easily retained her title there, 
and she went back to Europe knowing 
that another nation was on her list of 
the conquered. 

Back in Oslo, in the big sitting room 
with its great chairs and its constantly 
crackling fire, she gathered with Wil- 
helm and Selma for council. There 
must be a new goal. She had won 
everything there was to win and made 
indisputable her title as the world’s 
greatest skater. 

“You must stop now, Little One,” Wil- 
helm told her sternly, through the 
smoke of his meerschaum. “You can 
go no farther. It’s time that you began 
to live a different kind of life, to give 
a little more time to yourself. You are 
a woman now, not a little girl—nor an 
automaton. It isn’t natural for a young 
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lady of your age to spend the entire 
day in practice on the ice, to live only 
for skating and exhibitions and fame. 
Besides, you must certainly be satisfied 
at last. We are proud of you, but—but 
we are satisfied, too.” 

Sonja sat impatiently on the arm of 
her mother’s chair. “I don’t want to 
stop,” she told her father fiercely. 
“There will be another Olympics in four 
years, and contests in between. Besides, 

.’ She paused. 

She had almost repeated the insidi- 
ous little thought that had been grow- 
ing in her heart for months, the breath- 
less fear that had not let her look ahead 
to the eventual day when she must ar- 
rest her mad course upward— 

If she gave up skating what would 
be left for her? The acclaim, the bravos 
of the assembled crowds, the applause 
would fade away because the public 
does not remember long and because 
there would be a new champion. What 
could she have in return? A few med- 
als, a few trophies, a scrapbook of clip- 
pings, the memory, ever-fading, of the 
past. People would say, “Sonja Henie. 
Sonja—oh, yes, of course. She won a 
contest for skating once, or something, 
didn’t she?” 

And her life . . . She had made it for 
one thing, prepared for one career only, 
without forethought except of the 
quickest possible victory. She remem- 
bered the girls on the bus tops, the 
ladies in the cafés; why, she wouldn't 
know how to be like that, to— The 
sound of Madame Karsavina’s wise 
voice returned to her suddenly: “You 
are a great personality, my dear. Never 
forget that.” 

“I can't,” 
decisively. 
for a time.” 

“You could turn professional,’ Wil- 
helm said slowly. “Then you could 
work when you wanted to, play when 
you liked. You’ve never had much 
time for play, Sonja.” 

“And you could have the freedom to 
be a woman,” Selma said, smiling. “To 
have a family, a husband.” 

Sonja stared, white-faced, at her 
hands. “Not yet,” she said, pleading. 
“iNet wet... 


Sonja told her father now, 
“I can’t stop, at least not 


~HE met him in 1935, while she was 
busy preparing for the Olympics to be 
held in Germany the next year, and she 
will not tell his name, which is right. 
He was a gentleman’s son, fantastically 
rich. He looked a little like one of 
those high, broad young men you see 
in the movies, being gay at winter re- 
sorts and clever with women. He had 
the smile, and the necessary clean-cut 
quality. He had the glamour. 

They were correctly introduced, of 
course, since Selma was there, but after 
that they saw more of each other than 
Mrs. Henie knew. They did the things 
you do in London: the Savoy for din- 
ner, when Sonja could make it, several 
musical comedies. 

Sonja, reserved at first, discovered 
that the thing she had feared—awk- 
wardness at the eternal game of ro- 
mance because of its newness to her— 
was a fiction built absurdly in her own 
mind. The awareness of the feminine 
formula, of what to do and think and 
answer, was instinctive with her; and 
she found, surprisingly, that here was 
a new facet of living which at times 
could be amazingly rich. There were 
even whole hours, when they were to- 
gether, in which she was forgetful of 
skating and of the forthcoming games. 

She couldn’t be sure if she were in 
love with him, although he was openly 
sincere about his love for her. At least 
he asked her to give up the idea of en- 
tering the Olympics again this time, of 


continuing at all with her program of 
sports conquest. “There are other im- 
portant things for you now,” he told 
her. “Me, for instance.” 

This final argument he offered at the 
hotel in Garmisch-Partenkirchen, where 
the competition would be held on the 
morrow. He had followed her there. 
He would admit of no compromise: “I 
want you, not a pair of silver skates,” 
he insisted doggedly. 

She said, “It’s too late to back out 
now, at any rate. Perhaps...I will 
let you know tomorrow.” 

And he had to be content with that. 


SHE was not sure all that night, nor 
in the morning; and even as she stood 
off-rink, waiting for her call, the de- 
cision wavered in her mind. 

She had had so much of this—even 
now, when she should have been 
trembling with anticipatory excitement, 
she stood relaxed and even a little bored 
with the long wait. 

Perhaps they were right, Wilhelm and 
Selma. Perhaps he was right— 

Then she heard her name booming 
out of the loudspeakers, the sudden, 
alive murmur that preceded the ovation 
which recognized her. 

She shot hastily out onto the ice, 
hearing, with a pleasure that was almost 
pain, the sharp rasping sound of her | 
cutters. 

She saluted the clamoring stands and 
the judges. 

The music blared. In its rhythm she 
whirled and ran and drew her classic 
figures, feeling in her heart and through 
her whole body the rightness, the per- 
fection of each motion. 

When she had finished she stood on 
her skate points, flushed and laughing, 
all thought drowned in the insane thun- 
der of applause that said so magnifi- 
cently, so conclusively that she had won 
again. 

And in the boxes there was only one 
man who sat silent; because he knew, 
now, what her answer would be. 


L rer, after the presentations, she 
said happily to Wilhelm and Selma, 
“This is enough, at last. I’m turning 
professional as soon as I can make the 
arrangements. I will go to New York, 
to America. 

“There is money to be made in that 
country.” 

“America cares little for skaters,” ad- 
monished Mr. Henie, paternally. “They 
want only Mr. Gable and Joan Crawford 
over there.” 

“T will get into moving pictures, then,” 
Sonja told him solemnly. “The world 
has been so easy to conquer—why not 
Hollywood?” 

Wilhelm smiled only with his eyes 
but Mrs. Henie laughed outright. “My 
child,” she began, “has let the winning 
of the Games make her certain of too 
many things. 

“It is not so easy—” 

But Sonja didn’t hear her. She was 
staring thoughtfully into space, al- 
ready planning her incredible campaign 
against the closed gates of the Celluloid 
Capitol. 


Havine reached the pinnacle of suc- 
cess in amateur sports at twenty-two, 
lovely Sonja Henie came to Hollywood, 
searching for three things: a new ca-| 
reer, a greater world audience to watch 
her skate, and the love which at last she 


had time for. 
Next month’s 


woodian, Tyrone Power. 


concluding installment 
is the remarkable story of her overnight | 
rise to stardom and the real truth about | 
her romance with the young Holly- | 


































































































Me A UMUC /IUMNG 


Be spumatics ROSE EAU DE COLOGNE — its rose-garden 
[elle like a summer memory, permeates the entire 
combination set pictured below. Here you have the com- 
bathroom complement... BATH SALTS, BATH SOAP, 
SUPERFAT TED CREAM SOAP, DUSTING POWDER, EAU 
DE COLOGNE ... all invitingly and lingeringly fragrant 


with the alluring breath of GERANIUM ROSE. 
ife}ler- 5-000) Sele) Rele). | Sestiiinneuiranlelaameca trails 


ful memory of those evening formals when summer and 


plete 


romance and the lure of Tosca were in full bloom. 


TROIKA EAU DE COLOGNE — at all winter sports its 


youthful fragrange is as-appealing as it was on summer 


tennis courts, fairways, and leafy bridle paths. 


or VA) hue! © -\-5-) [oun 7-00 m0) am ole) Role), | Seen roameasecanirs 
stimulating, invigorating base of each of the above immac 
ulate summer memories. Itself an international favorite 
with women and men of exquisite taste who for nearly a 
century and a half have testified to its superiority. 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTING— 


ries are attractively packaged, individually and in combina. 


"4711's" full line of toilet 


tion sets. Here is a wide variety of useful gifts for women 


and men, complimenting both the giver and receiver. 


BLUE & GOLD LABEL 
L LINE OF TOILETRIES FROM BA O BOUDOIR 
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TAKE THE SYRUP THAT 


CLINGS TO 
COUGH ZONE 


The right medicine for a cough (due to a 
cold) is one that does its work where the 
cough is lodged...that is, in the cough zone. 
That’s why Smith Brothers made their cough 
syrup thick, clinging. It clings to the cough 
zone. There it does three things: (1) soothes 
sore membranes, (2) throws a protective 


film over the irritated area, (3) helps to | 


loosen phlegm. 6 oz. bottle only 60¢! 


SMITH BROS. 


COUGH SYRUP 








Unwanted Hair Overcome 


T once had ugly superfluous hair on face and limbs— 
was worried—discouraged —tried all sorts of remedies 
but nothing was satisfactory. Then I discovered a 
simple, safe, inexpensive method. It worked! Thou- 
sands have won beauty, love, happiness with my 
secret. My free book “How to Overcome Superfluous 
Hair” explains the method and proves actual success. 
Mailed in plain envelope. Also Trial Offer. No obliga- 
tion. Write ANNETTE LANZETTE, P. O. Box 
4040, Merchandise Mart, Dept. 447, Chicago. 


mA CLEARS EYES 


TAR : in Seconds! 














Eyes that are red and veined... from 
late hours, fatigue, exposure, etc. ... 
now made clear and white in sec- 
onds. Your money back if new, scien- 
tific EYE-GENE fails! Clears dull- 
ness, makes eyes sparkling . . . more 
alluring. Just as superior for refresh- 
ing tired, overworked eyes. Acts 
almost instantly. Stainless, too. 


At ali 
drug and de- 
partment stores 
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EYE-GENE & ff 


is what pictures used to be.” Ye gods! 
What do audiences care what pictures 
used to be? Haven't the recent master- 
pieces proved beyond all doubt the huge 
advancement and limitless possibilities 
of the film industry? 

“The only trouble was that some- 
times you couldn’t exactly tell which 

. emotions she (the heroine) was 
feeling because the enameled perfection 
of her face did not once vary.” Holy 
smoke! If that alone isn’t an insult to 
the intelligence of the average audience! 

“It’s as if nobody really cared about 
the ‘B’s.’ In Hollywood nobody does.” 
May I add that in any community where 
A pictures are ever shown—be it even 
|at irregular intervals—nobody does. 
And—“. .. when viewing a ‘B’... 
one’s problems fade.” To me and my 
pals, one’s problems are only beginning. 
To sit through a whole or a part of a 
B while waiting for the A picture is a 
decided problem; a boresome and ridic- 
ulous experience. 

And then the lady in question (may 
she be in the doghouse by now!) taxes 
the readers’ patience by relating the 
most farfetched tale of a man who ap- 
preciated Rainer in “The Good Earth” 
|and “was just out of everything” as a 
|result. One whose associates lack the 
| intelligence to enjoy “rave” perform- 
| ances should cease to defend that which 
is inferior to the whole American pub- 
lic. In brief, K. A., take that—and that! 

K. S. CARPENTER, 
Malone, N. Y. 





| $1.00 PRIZE 

| YEAH!—FRESHMAN! 

Have you ever heard this verse? 
“Seniors think they're hot stuff, 

Juniors think they’re smart, 

But it takes a little freshman 

To break a fellow’s heart.” 

I’ve seen adults rave about actresses 


| but never have I heard them say they 


could take her off the screen and hug 
her. That’s what they say about Dean- 
na Durbin. 

It used to make me mad when people 
said I was at the “awkward age” (I’m 
fourteen). It just seems people of 
our age aren’t able to do anything that 
takes brains. If we aren’t clumsy, 
we're silly and giggly. When I first 
heard of Deanna I felt maybe she could 
“show ’em” that we aren't so awful as 
we seem. When she became a _ sensa- 
tion I certainly felt proud. 

All my friends feel that she could 
| be one of us since we read that she 
uses “bunk” and “swell” in her con- 
versation, and sometimes even giggles. 
We lost no time telling our parents. 
| “100 Men and a Girl” brought out Phil- 
adelphia’s largest crowd ever at its re- 
cent opening. I’m glad that I'm only 
| fourteen. 





| 


Doris PFrarr, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


$1.00 PRIZES 
THE NEW PHOTOPLAY CREATES A 
FUROR! 

Your publication’s new “dress-up” is 
perfect. For the first time in my life 
I sat down and for over two hours 
looked at and read a movie magazine. 
|I came out of the test raving over how 
well PHOTOPLAY looks, reads, and 
holds the réader’s interest. The size is 
grand, the photography superb. Con- 
gratulations. 





Acnes Rause FINGER, 
| Yonkers, N. Y. 


Long live 
| We love it! 


the new PHOTOPLAY. 
My husband and his friends 


(Continued from page 4) 


were deeply interested. They exclaimed 
over the new writers, especially Lowell 
Thomas. We all raved over the fine 
pictures. The colored one of Carole 
Lombard is lovely enough to frame. 
Mrs. FrepertcK Goocu, 
Washington, D. C. 


PHOTOPLAY is now distinctive not 
only in quality but in size. It looms 
out from other movie magazines on the 
newsstands like an oasis in a desert. 
Thanks a lot for the happy surprise. 

RutH CONNELL, 
Bailey, Colo. 


A great change has come over 
PHOTOPLAY and I regret to say it is 
for the worst It has been changed 
from a nice convenient size to an awk- 
ward, clumsy, ungainly magazine. As 
if that were not bad enough, it is now 
filled with pictures with comparatively 
little reading material. In fact it is 


what children enjoy—a picture book. 
Miss Lots BLANCHARD, 
Malden, Mass. 





Glamorous newcomer—Tamara Geva, 
famous Russian star of the New York 
stage, makes her debut in Republic's 
"Manhattan Merry-Go-Round" 


I bought the PHOTOPLAY in its 
new large size and think that it is the 
last word in “streamlined” motion- 
picture publications. I have been a 
reader of PHOTOPLAY since the days 
when it appeared in a size slightly 
larger than the average novel. Changes 
have taken place, but the quality of its 
contents remains the same—sincere, un- 
biased, dependable. 

ALBERT MANSKI, 
Boston, Mass. 


I definitely do not like the size of 
your new PHOTOPLAY. It is over- 
large, awkward to read and handle, and 
less beautiful in the general setup. 
Maybe I am too conservative, but I 
hope you go back to the old size. 

Mrs. JAMES F. JORDON, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


A crowd of young people returning 
to a Southern college have just bor- 
rowed my new PHOTOPLAY to read 
on the train. Can you hear their squeal 
of delight? Oh you did something that 
time, PHOTOPLAY! 

FaitH F. GARLAND, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Your new publication deserves the 
Academy Award! The large colored 
picture of Miss Lombard done in such 
superb colors is beautiful. Likewise 


Boos and Bouquets 








the cover is a glorious creation and 
does justice to the beauty of Miss Craw- 
ford. “The Camera Speaks” section is 
a work of art. 
Ep LALLy, 
Ferth, Ontario, Canada. 


$1.00 PRIZE 
THE PANGS OF BIRTH 

Boo, “A Star is Born!” I really was 
let down. After expecting a fine truth- 
ful picture that would show how hard 
it was to get into pictures, I viewed a 
silly film full of coincidences and un- 
real characters. All Janet Gaynor had 
to do was to show her face to the fad- 
ing matinee idol and she got a screen 
test. Two minutes were shown of make- 
up, posture study, etc., no minutes at 
all of the work of trying to learn how 
to act—and behold a star! With all the 
actresses in Hollywood available, this 
unknown, untried wisp of a girl steps 
into a star’s part and is a sensation. 
It doesn’t ring true. 

And the idea of a press agent as em- 
bodied in Lionel Stander was outmoded 
five years ago. “A Star is Born” is 
trash as a picture, an example of how 
Technicolor can raise a mediocre pic- 
ture to the level of a fairly good one. 

SeEYMouR KAPETANSKY, 


Detroit, Mich. 
$1.00 PRIZE 
MUNI—THE MARVELOUS 

Step aside all you Taylors, Powers, 
Crosbys and what have you. Make 

yay for a real actor. I will admit he 
hasn’t a toothpaste smile, a way with 
the ladies or a crooner’s voice, but Paul 
Muni has more than that. He has the 
true qualities of a fin> actor. After 
seeing a picture in which he plays one 
of his immortal réles, I come away en- 
thused that there is a man in Holly- 
wood that can play some other réle be- 
sides that of a young man with a glass 
of liquor on one side and a girl on 
the other. 

So well does Paul Muni act his part 
that you love, hope and learn with him. 
Into the character of Zola he put so 
much realism and warmth that the 
character remains in your memory long 
after the picture itself is forgotten 
How truly Paul Muni deserved the 
Academy Award for this year. 

Bette Sve Rosertson, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
$1.00 PRIZE 
JEANETTE—A WOMAN APART 


She sings! She dances! In fact, 
there doesn’t seem to be anything that 
lovely Jeanette MacDonald can’t do in 
her latest picture “The Firefly.” 

Every time I see Jeanette I say to 
myself, “This is surely her peak.” But 
each time she has fooled me and gone 
on to bigger and better triumphs. She 
is delightful in “The Firefly.” She has 
just the right touch for light opera, and 
there is no actress who can match her 
gaiety and irresistible manner. 

There is a certain graciousness and 
womanliness about her that sets her 
apart from other Hollywood sirens. 
Her lovely face doesn’t need to be dis- 
torted by queer make-up, nor do her 
eyebrows reach her hairline. Her 
beauty is fresh, wholesome and the 
nearest thing to a Gainsborough paint- 
ing I have ever seen. Jeanette’s private 
life is commendable, too, and I wish her 
much happiness in her marriage to 
Gene Raymond. 

Mourtet Marks, 
New Yok, N. Y. 














Joan Crawlord—The Dramatic Rise 


she gave us “This Modern Age” 
“Possessed,” then “Grand Hotel” 
“Letty Lynton.” The change, 
scope, the new comedy 
new air of confidence, the increased 
charm were all noticeable and they 
were part of those performances that 
cinched for all time her right to be a 
star—a real star. 


and 
and 
the new 
brilliance, the 


Tuen she made “Rain’”—her one real 
failure. 

I saw the opening night of that pic- 
ture in Hollywood and I was horrified at 
how bad Joan really was. It wasn’t just 
a mediocre performance, it wasn’t just 
under par—it was definitely and com- 
pletely awful. And no one knew it bet- 
ter than Joan. 

It was another turning point in her 
life. By that time, her career had be- 
come the great and important thing in 
her life. Whether she knew it con- 
sciously or not, subconsciously she was 
aware, certainly, that she was an ac- 
tress, that she was of the chosen few 
who belong under Kleig lights. Ambi- 
tion swelled in her—ambition to be a 
fine artist as well as a startling person- 
ality. 

Two things contributed to the disas- 
ter of “Rain.” 

I think, professionally, she made it too 
soon. Some day, I think, she will make 
it again. 

Personally, her life at that time was 
in an uproar and she was nervously and 
vitally off balance in her emotions. I 
knew some of the cast and the crew 
who were on that long location at Cata- 
lina when they shot “Rain.” Joan, most 
popular of all stars with the people with 
whom she works, the most charitable 
giri in Hollywood, nearly drove them 
nuts. Her nerves were ragged, her tem- 
per was on edge, her tears too near the 
surface. She kept her phonograph go- 
ing all day and all night, and it wasn’t 
altogether because she was playing 
Sadie Thompson. 

When she did finally sue for divorce 
she stated that her troubles with Doug- 
las had driven her nearly to a nervous 
breakdown. It is perfectly true that 
they had and that during the making 


of “Rain” she was at the breaking point 
most of the time. 

For she was at another crossroads. 

At the end of two years, the inevi- 
table had happened. You see, there 
was no middle ground for these two. 
Joan, when she went domestic, went 
one hundred per cent. They put too 
great a strain upon their love. They 


concentrated their whole lives and emo- 
tions upon it. Love won't stand that. 

The drama began to fade. The ex- 
citement died out. Exactly as Joan 
Crawford wasn’t, as an actress, ready 





to play “Rain,” neither was she, as a 
woman, ready to settle down to mar- 
ried life—one man, routine, familiar 


things. To the one réle, which she had 
already mastered, that of Mrs. Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr. When the letdown, which 
always comes in a flaming love like 
theirs, came they had nothing with 
which to meet it. They were too young, 
too undisciplined, too avidly and eag- 
erly curious about life, too greedy for 
its great moments and new sensations. 

You see, the story Life was writing 
about Joan Crawford wasn’t the peace- 
ful, contented, easy story of a woman 
in marriage, nor the story of an aver- 
age woman, one of everyday human 
tragedies and denials and happiness and 
heartbreak. It was the story of a Hol- 
lywood Movie Star. Heights and 





(Continued from page 71) 


not then— 
any smooth, 


depths, but not—at least, 
while she was so young, 
easy, middle road. 

Of course, Joan and Doug got on 
each other’s nerves. And Joan, who 
has that amazing emotional quality of 
understanding without thought or an- 
alysis, as so many creative people have, 
understood that again she was at the 
crossroads. It made her desperately 
unhappy, for she had loved Doug, she 
had believed their love would last for- 
ever. She wept many tears over the 
passing of that love, and I think they 
tried to comfort each other, but the 
script was alreac” written and they had 
to play it through as Life directed. 


Joan and Douglas went to Europe in 
one last attempt to find again the en- 
chantment of their early days together. 

The trip (it was ironical that they 
had been trying to take a honeymoon 
trip to Europe ever since they were 
married, had planned upon it as a love 
journey filled with delight and ro- 
mance) didn’t heal the breach. When 


they returned their separation was 
definitely announced. 
And in 1933, after Joan had her in- 


terlocutory decree, young Doug was in 
England and reported engaged to the 
irresistible stage star, Gertrude Law- 
rence; and Joan Crawford was in Hol- 
lywood, already “being seen” often with 
her new leading man, Franchot Tone. 

We have had, through this story, per- 
fect casting—Life, as the philosophers 
say, is like that when it gives its at- 
tention to the business. Joan—herself. 
Ray Sterling—the cultured young man 
who gave her that needed impulse in 
the early years in Kansas City. Mike 
Cudahy—the millionaire playboy. The 
Prince Charming—Doug Fairbanks, Jr 
And last—the one man who fitted ex- 
actly into the role of Joan Crawford’s 
second husband. 

There is the complete Joan Crawford. 
Not the little slavey, the raw chorus 
girl, the jazz baby of the Charleston 
era, the charming young Mrs. Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr. But—the result of all 
these—Joan Crawford. Real now, hav- 
ing found herself, having taken from 
life and men and experience many 
things. A woman of nearly thirty— 
the most divine age, so most poets tell 
us. Her beauty richer and more allur- 
ing than it had ever been. Her art 
on the screen having reached a perfec- 
tion where she could throw all her mag- 
netism into any role. Not bothering 
now about being a “lady”—being very 
sure of being a woman, cultured, poised, 
beautiful, experienced. You saw that 
woman almost, I think, as she is in 
“The Last of Mrs. Cheyney 


Joan's intellectual interests had 
grown and grown from those early 
school days. Doug was an intellectual 
and she had learned from him, too. 
Her place in the sun was so sure that 
she had gained a graciousness that 
lacked her old restlessness, but not her 
old vitality and vivacity. She had be- 
gun to understand something about ad- 
justments. The marked domestic strain 
in her—all emotional actresses have it 
strongly marked—she gave free rein 
within limits. She knew now that it 
wasn’t possible to be herself, Joan 
Crawford, Movie Star, and be thor- 
oughly domestic, too. Sewing she 
loved, and she took up embroidery, and 
today she sits for hours on the set 
making hooked rugs—that is a very 
real side of Joan, which must have an 





ot a SelfMade Star 


outlet. But the idea 
day retire to be 
knew wasn’t possible. 

Her social was sure now— 
and it was dependent only upon her- 
self. Joan Crawford was not only a 
great star, but by now a charming and 
thoroughly acceptable woman of the 
world in her own right. 

But being all woman, there must al- 
ways be a Man. Her Man. And be- 
cause her Kansas City background, her 
mother’s training, her schooling in the 
convent—all had impressed her deeply, 
Joan actually wanted a husband. No 
throwing her cap over the windmill, 
no free love, no love affairs condoned 
by friends and hidden from the public. 
Side by side in her complex nature, 
with its many sides which are all so 
real, side by side with the domestic 
strain is a wide solid strain of respec- 
tability. 

She has never done anything that 
she didn’t think was right. She meas- 
ures everything by her own emotions 
—and lives up to her own feelings. 


that she would 
some “just a wife” she 


position 


rs 
So the new Joan Crawford met Fran- 
chot Tone. 

It’s so obvious that there isn’t much 
to say about it. A young man of great 
charm, the very best example we have 
on the screen today of what we call 
“a gentleman.” Well-bred, highly edu- 
cated, a college graduate, and a stage 
actor of the very top flight. A man 
of the world. He didn’t want Joan 
Crawford to become “Mrs. Franchot 
Tone” and act domesticity. He under- 
stood her and loved her—apparently 
from the first moment they met on the 
set of “Today We Live.” 

3ut Joan was, by now, very wary, a 
little cautious. She had been badly— 
very badly—burned by marriage. And 
when the rumors of her engagement 
to Tone were headlined she said, “No. 
I shan’t ever marry while I’m still on 
the screen. A husband and a career 
don’t work out.” 

She believed that. And, to some ex- 
tent, she may be right. But reason has 
never yet stood against real love. 

This was a different love, 
wonderful love. Different from her 
schoolgirl infatuation for Mike Cudahy, 
from her young first love for Doug. 
This wasn’t based upon drama, or 
wholly upon emotion. It was a grown- 
up love for a man who understood her, 
loved her as she was. 

In ‘this love companionship. 
Friendship. Something deep and—for 
the first time in her throbbing, restless, 
glamorous life—a thing called peace. 

So today we have another Joan Craw- 
ford. The great Movie Star. The ele- 
gant woman of the world. The wife of 
Franchot Tone. Patroness of sym- 
phonies—lady bountiful to many, many 
less fortunate than she. Sure of her- 
self, deeply interested in her work, her 
life, her husband, her books, her music, 
her charities. It looks as though she 
has found herself at last. 


was 


But the story of Joan Crawford will | 


never be over. 

With all the Joan Crawfords we have 
met, there are still more to come—and 
underneath she hasn’t changed so very 
much. She is still the emotional, dra- 


matic, loving, loyal, terribly human girl | 
who first came to Hollywood. Things | 


always go on happening 
Joan. 
And we can 


to people like | 


watch Life write the 


final chapters which I can’t write fer 
you yet. 





a more | 
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Rapturous Colors: Navy Tunic, Red Trousers 


—Gold and Black—Peacock and Black. 
Sizes 12 to 20. 


Ordering is easy. Simply fill out the blank 
below—and either your local dealer will 
deliver it or we'll ship it parcel post prepaid. 


A gorgeous gift in 


@ gorgeous gift 


box 
she'll think. you 
paid twice $4.95 


THE STERLING COMPANY-212 W. MONROE ST.-CHICAGO, ILL. 
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_Merry-Go-Round Lounge Suits in gift box at 
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Schnefel Bros. Corporation, Newark, N. J. 


“I WANT YOU” 


Work for “‘Uncle Sam’”’ 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year 


32-page v 
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ing how to get them 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
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Bad breath is death to romance. And 
bad breath is frequently caused by 
constipation.! Just as headaches, 
sleeplessness, weakness can be pro- 
duced by it, or most skin blemishes 
aggravated by it! 

Dr. F. M. Edwards, during his 
years of practice, treated hundreds of 
women for constipation and fre- 
quently noted that relief sweetened 
the breath and improved well-being 
and vitality. For his treatment he 
used a vegetable compound—Dr. 
Edwards’ Olive Tablets. This laxative 
is gentle, yet very effective because 
it increases the bile flow without shock- 
ing the intestinal system. 

Help guard against constipation. 
Use Olive Tablets. At all druggists, 
15¢, 30¢ and 60¢. 
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| 

| its Persian rug, deep red velvet chairs, 
| carved chests and sideboards polished 
|} so you could see your face in them, 
| came before her mental eyes. She saw 
| the long oak table as it was just before 
the beginning of one of their formal din- 
ner parties: its ivory-colored broderie 
anglaise and filet lace cloth, the beauti- 
ful old silver, the ivory candles in the 
branched silver candelabra, the flat bowl 
of red roses, and the finely traced amber 
glass. She thought with no little pride 
of the deftness of the service rendered 
by the English butler and her own per- 
sonal maid. 

“No,” she said to Warner. “It’s not 
going to be a formal. Have you for- 
gotten it’s Christmas?” 

He looked out of the window. The 
sun was very bright. One corner of the 
English walled garden below still 
glowed pink with begonias. From here 
he couldn’t read the wording on the 
sundial but he knew it well: “Grow old 
along with me, the best is yet to be.” 

He waved his hand to take in all the 
view, the near view of the garden, the 
|far view of the sunny hills. “All this 
makes it very hard to remember,” he 
said. 

She came over and stood beside him at 
the window. “There are the Christmas 
flowers to remind you,” and she showed 
him the big clump of poinsettias. “We'll 
have a lot of them in tall vases, besides 
the holly and mistletoe. I wish we could 
get real English holly out here, instead 
of the manzanita berries.” 

“Maybe you'd like some English 
weather to go with them,” teased 
Warner. 

“Snow would be fun, at that,” she re- 
plied. “Now I'll ring for Miss Carr to 
come up and help with the menu. After 
|all, Christmas always seems like an 
English institution.” 





Downstairs Miss Carr sat in her 
small, efficient office with its silent type- 
writer, its adding machine, its neat 
stacks of letters and bills, its various 
telephones. She answered the house 
phone, told Mrs. Baxter she’d be right 
up. A red button lit up. “What do you 
want?” she addressed it severely. 

Five hundred yards away, down by 
the big iron gate, her voice echoed 
eerily out of the trees and a delivery 
man, with Christmas trees on his wagon, 
jumped backwards. Into the air he 
nervously explained his business. Five 
| hundred yards away Miss Carr pressed 
a button. The wrought-iron gates noise- 
lessly opened. 

By the time he had reached the serv- 
ice entrance and delivered the tree Miss 
Carr was upstairs helping to plan the 
Christmas party. 

“This afternoon,’ Mrs. Baxter was 
saying as she came in, “I'll go shopping 
for presents for everyone. And Warner, 
you'd better look at your Santa Claus 
outfit.” 

“I think I ought to get Ernie West- 
more to make me up,” joked Warner. 

“Well, Miss Carr, what about this 
menu?” asked Mrs. Baxter. 

“This is what I wrote down tentative- 
ly,” said Miss Carr. 

CHRISTMAS DINNER 
Consomme with spinach balls 
Roast turkey—cranberry sauce 
Sweet potato—cauliflower 
Grapefruit salad 
Flaming plum pudding—brandy sauce 

Nuts—raisins—celery 

olives and such things 
After dinner mints— 
coffee, tea, chocolate, milk. 








| Party at the Baxters 


(Continued from page 12) 


“That’s fine—but suppose we have a 
goose instead of a turkey for a change? 
I’ve just dug up an old family recipe 
for the sage and onion stuffing. Would 
you like to take it down? 

“‘Boil 6 large onions unfil tender, 
drain and chop fine. Then add 6 fresh 
leaves of sage, a little pepper, 1 large or 
2 small apples, pared and chopped fine, 
a dash of nutmeg, 2 cups of fine bread 
crumbs and 2 tablespoonsful of melted 
butter. Mix all lightly together and put 
into the stomach of the bird.” 

“It will have to have a pretty large 
stomach then, because I have an addi- 
tion to that,” said Warner. “You take a 
small lemon, peel it with a very sharp 
knife, removing all the yellow rind but 
leaving as much as possible of the thick 
white rind. You place that in the mid- 
dle of the stuffing and sew up the bird 
and truss well. Oh, and cover the breast 
with a strip of fat pork.” 

“Of course,” Mrs. Warner continued. 
“And tell cook to have the oven at 
least 500 degrees for 45 minutes. And 
at the end of that time drain out all the 
fat, sprinkle the bird with salt and pep- 
per, dredge with flour and return to the 
oven, reduced to 350 degrees. When the 
flour has browned, add a cup of water 
and baste the goose often. It should 
cook at least 3 hours.” 

“And when it’s ready to serve,” War- 
ner put in, “mix a teaspoon of dry mus- 
tard with water until smooth, add a 
pinch of cayenne and 3 tablespoonsful 
of port wine. Heat gently. Make a slit 
in the apron of the goose and remove the 
lemon—but it mustn’t be punctured. 
Pour the port into the body and serve 
at once. Mmm—I can almost smell it.” 


Tuts, then, when Christmas arrives, 
will be the program: the day will be 
warm and sunny, but in the evening 
there will be a drop in the temperature, 
a hint of frost in the air. Huge yule 
logs will burn in the Baxter fireplaces. 
In the corner of the recreation room, 
behind a screen, the tree will be hidden. 

Here the guests will assemble before 
dinner. The recreation room is a big 
room, but a friendly room, with its com- 
fortable leather chairs and its books and 
that enormous open fireplace. Warner 
will throw some chestnuts on the fire. 





IN 
‘‘A GIRL’S BEST 
FRIEND 
IS HER OPPOSITE”’ 


APPEARING IN 
JANUARY 
PHOTOPLAY, 


Gretta Palmer, famous wom- 
an journalist, describes for 
you the women friends of the 
stars who comfort them in 


their carpet-slipper moods 














Not that anyone will be able to eat them 
after their Christmas dinner—but they 
will pop in a nice, merry Christmassy 
way. 

Adjoining this room, and opening out 
into it, is the big bar, which will be 
fixed up exactly like an old English inn, 
with its brass-tapped barrels of ale, its 
old-fashioned beer mugs and toby jugs. 
Behind this again there is another of 
those toy kitchens like the one in the 
summer house which delights Warner. 

The room will be decorated with holly 
and poinsettias. In the center will hang 
a great bunch of mistletoe. As each 
guest comes in he or she will be caught 
under the mistletoe. Someone will play 
Christmas music on the piano. 

Warner will be behind the bar counter 
mixing up any kind of drink that people 
want. Each year, prior to the big day, 
he makes a bow! of fruit punch for those 
who don’t want any Christmas spirit. 
He makes it from the juice of 6 oranges, 
6 lemons, 1 cup of raspberries, bananas, 
grated pineapple, white grapes, mara- 
schino cherries, 2 cups each of water 
and sugar and 2 bottles of sparkling 
water. 

The Yule rusks to go with this are 
something very special. Then there are 
cinnamon toast strips and canapés, too. 

Dinner is served with the food laid 
out on the dining-room table, which is 
extended to its greatest length. The 
guests sit at small tables: there will be 
two tables in the library, three in the 
hall, four in the living room. 

After the salad course the lights are 
dimmed, the ceremonial procession of 
the pudding started. 

Like a flaming head on a silver 
charger the butler carries the pudding 
from room to room, the blue brandy 
flames wisping round it. There is a 
chorus of “ohs” and “ahs” in each room 
as it appears. 


A\FTER dinner Warner slips away and 
climbs into his Santa Claus suit. The 
screen is moved away from in front of 
the tree. Everyone gathers to give and 
receive. Cries of “It’s just what I 
wanted!” 

When anyone thanks Warner he says: 
“Don’t thank me—I’ve a purely selfish 
motive for all this. I think everyone 
should do his utmost to produce kind 
and happy feelings during the Christmas 
holidays. If for no other reason than the 
pleasant reaction one gets from making 
the other fellow feel good.” 

Each year at the Baxters the guests 
join in the old-world songs and carols. 

When time comes, as it does to the 
best parties, for the guests to go home, 
“Don’t forget,” Warner will remind all 
of them. “We like to have our friends 
know the latchstring hangs out for them 
during the holidays, as always.” 

Five hundred yards away the electri- 
cally operated gates will swing open, 
allowing the stream of autos to drive 
through. 

The Christmas party will be over for 
another year. 


P. S. The gravy to go with the goose 
is good too. And there are a whole lot 
more beverages, Christmas and other- 
wise, that the Baxters serve. If any of 
you would like the recipes of these, or 
the Yule rusk and the canapés that go 
with them, let me know and I'll be glad 
to let you have them. Just write to 
Molly Castle, in care of PHOTOPLAY 
Magazine, 7751 Sunset Boulevard, Holly- 
wood, California. Be sure and inclose a 
STAMPED self-addressed envelope. 
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let live. She was a miniature edition 
of what the boys write home about. 
She sported (never tell her mother) 
several pink indigestion bumps. 

Why not? She is entitled to indiges- 


tion. 
At Warner Brothers they really 
wrecked the budget over Sheila. In a 


picnic scene this honeybunch was only 
supposed to do one thing. Sh— Sleep! 

She was not the type. She just didn’t 
care for it. They fed her hot milk. 
They brought her to the set worn to 
a demifrazzle. They hired real good 
crooners to sing her all the Mammy 
songs in the Warner repertoire, and 
that’s sump’n! 

Sleep? Hah! She thought the mov- 
ies were grand. She loved it all—and 
she stayed wide awake! 

They wondered whether “Mr. Dodd 
Takes the Air” would ever be finished. 

Believe it or not, in this picture Ruth 
Connor, the baby’s grandmother, played 
the mother. Mrs. Connor achieved an 
idea. She took Sheila for a long eve- 
ning ride, in a limousine. Nighttime 
and soft motion of the car. It ought 
to work. 

Out at the studio the whole technical 
crew drew overtime. The big black 
car oozed silently through the gate. 
It rolled, gears muffled, onto the set 
itself. Lights moved close. Thousands 
of candlepower illuminated the car’s 
interior, where Sheila slept in Mrs. Con- 
nor’s arms. Cameras turned. 

The baby didn’t wake at all. She 
rolled on home, was transferred to bed 
and slept the night out—not the first 
unconscious actress. 


They cut that nap into the picnic 
scene. 
You remember a man named D. 


Zanuck who took over the old Fox 
lot? Lamar Trotti, an ace writer there, 
had just done a scenario about Ramona. 

Zanuck read it. He cracked his heels 
together and emitted electric sparks. His 
blue eyes glittered. 

“Double the budget,” he shouted, “and 
do it in color!” 

That was the Boy Executive’s big 
slip. He didn’t realize there was a baby 
in the plot. 

No infant was ever more beautiful 
than Beveriy Firestone when she played 
Ramona’s daughter. She’s a beauty now 
—all black eyes, raven hair and per- 
sonality. 

They remember her with mingled af- 
fection and trembling at Twentieth Cen- 
tury. For one thing, the day they 
started to shoot her scenes, she began 
to teethe. That was a help. 

Then the real trouble began. She 
loved Loretta Young with all her sweet 
heart. She cuddled. But when Loretta 
donned the black wig she had to wear 
in that picture, Beverly balked. Fright- 
ened, she screamed and hollered. 

This held up shooting for two days. 
Then someone had a stroke of genius. 
They put a man in a limousine, with a 
black wig. He rolled out to the Fire- 
stone home and Mrs. Firestone wore the 
wig, around the house, during the re- 
mainder of the picture. 

Beverly decided that if Mummy could 
do it, Loretta could, too. They finished 
the picture. 


\X/ HEN Director William Wyler was 
shooting “Dodsworth,” he needed just 
one brief scene of a newborn baby. He 
had had experience, so he asked Cen- 
tral Casting to scout around Los An- 
geles and Hollywood for a set of identi- 
cal twins. 





Babies Raise Hell on the Set 


(Continued from page 25) 


Mr. and Mrs. Tolmasoff had come to 
town, from up in Ventura County, so 
that Mrs. Tolmasoff could have the best 
of care. The twins were only about 
five hours old when Central Casting 
made the discovery. Two days later 
they went before the camera. (It takes 
that long for Health Department and 
other formalities.) Wyler, under the 
rules, could shoot each baby only thirty 
seconds. The Goldwyn studio figures 
that having both available saved about 
$15,000. But not even Mr. and Mrs. Tol- 
masoff can ever be sure which son ac- 
tually appeared in the picture—Edwin 
or Edward. 

Mark Sandrich, RKO director, found 
the answer to all troubles—the original 
Heavenly Twins. They are Jean and 
Judith Kercher, used by Sandrich in “A 
Woman Rebels.” Whenever Jean sees 
Kleig lights, she feels sad and droopy. 
She is apt to cry. And Judith, on the 
other hand, is sure to gurgle and laugh. 
You play ’em, alternating, in the rdéle 
of one and lose no time whatever. 

The late Richard Boleslawski topped 
that. He was using Jean and Judith in 





What's in a name? Mervyn LeRoy 
thinks there's plenty—for he bought 
the name of Vicki Lester, heroine of 
"A Star is Born," for this newcomer. 
She has a réle in Patient in Room 18" 


“The Three Godfathers.” But the com- 
pany had to go on location. He de- 
cided to double-check. Excitedly, he 
demanded of Mrs. Bernice Saunders, 
Central Casting baby expert, that she 
find him another set of twins, identical 
with each other and with the Kercher 
twins, and possessing the same “You 
laugh—I cry” characteristic. 

This is said to have been the hardest 
assignment in fifteen years of rapid- 
fire casting, but Mrs. Saunders filled it. 
Jean and Joan Kelly are the angels. 
(They’ve had lots of work since.) All 
four babies, with mothers, nurses and a 
doctor, went on location for a week. 
When “Boley” wanted to shoot a baby 
scene, there was always a young ac- 
tress handy. All four looked exactly 
alike and one er another was sure to 
be in the needed mood! 

The “twin racket,” used by studios 
because of the great economy involved, 
has occasioned many humorous inci- 


dents. There was the triumphant en- 
trance of Mammy Sue. 

Mammy Sue, two hundred and sixty- 
five pounds and black as a moonless 
Georgia night, received a call from 
Warner Brothers, where “Green Pas- 
tures” was giving employment to many 
members of her race. 

“Be on the set at nine o'clock, with 
your twins,” came the welcome voice 
of the casting director. 

Mammy Sue didn’t 
there on time, with her twins—three 
pairs of them. In answer to the aston- 
ishment that greeted her, she exclaimed: 

“How’d ah know which two ob mah 
twins dey wanted!” 


fail. She was 


Bexmnp the laughter, excitement, plot- 
ting and planning that mark the at- 
tempts of the studios to put babies into 
pictures without putting pictures into 
bankruptcy, operates a system of care 
and precaution—for the babies’ sakes— 
that makes Hollywood justly proud. A 
three-way treaty, revised from year to 
year until it is nearly perfect (it stems 
from 1922 when Will Hays asked the 
Russell Sage Foundation to survey em- 
ployment in the studios) 
gether, in mutual guardianship, the Los 
Angeles Health Department, the Board 
of Education and the Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

All children who work at studios come 
under this three-ply watchfulness. Ba- 
bies like those discussed here must un- 
dergo thorough Health Department ex- 
aminations before and after studio ap- 
pearances. 

It’s great for the babies, but, oh, the 
directors! 

Edmund Goulding, wielding the meg- 
aphone for Bette Davis in “That Cer- 
tain Woman,” invented a variation on 
the twin trick. He needed a one-year- 
old boy. The lad he drew was just 
too temperamental—slowed the works 
for two days. So Goulding found a lit- 
tle girl who looked like the boy—and 
she took over the part. Not a trouble! 

“With me,” Goulding says, “women 
are better actors than men—at one 
year.” 

The talent discovery of the season— 
perhaps of all time—brightened the life 
of those on the set (and in the Treas- 
urer’s Office) during the filming of 
M-G-M’s “Big City.” Spencer Tracy 
and Luise Rainer were the grown-up 
stars in this picture. But the script 
called for a christening scene. 

Word came back that Donald Fen- 
nell, five weeks old, had been visited 
by a casting official. He was declared 
“ideal.” Some wisecracking occurred 
on the set because the description of 
Donald read “blond.” Spencer and Miss 
Rainer are both dark. 

Donald, the Perfect Actor, even solved 
that. He turned out, on arrival, to be 
practically bald. 

The young Mr. Fennell set this rec- 
ord: 

He was on the lot only thirty-five 
minutes—on the set only two minutes. 
He submitted to castor oil in his eyes 
(so the lights wouldn’t hurt them) with 
a bright smile.’ On demand, he looked 
exactly as they wanted him to look. 
The camera whirred just eight seconds. 

Strange things sometimes happen in 
the cutting of a picture. 
ald’s scene will not survive to reach the 
theaters. 

But he could win a good-will con- 
test at Metro. He has the studio’s best 
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A MECHANICAL GENIUS 
FOR YOUR HOME! 


This new invention automatically 
makes the most delicious drip-coffee 
you ever drank! It automatically stirs 
the coffee . . . automatically shuts off 
current when coffee is done! .. . auto- 
matically keeps coffee hot and delicious 
as long as you want. In households 
where people eat at different times, 
and where guests are entertained, the 
Coffee Robot greets each one with 
fresh coffee. 


No guesswork! No watching! You can 
relax while the Farberware Coffee 
Robot does the work, And—you don’t 
remove glass bowl to serve. Just turn 
spigot handle. It avoids burnt fingers 
and breakage. 


Own a Farberware Coffee Robot! 
The coffee it saves will pay for it in a short 
time. 5 beautiful models, chromium-plated 
inside and out. It decorates the table. Capac- 
ity 8 or 10 cups. Priced as low as $10 
(plus transportation costs)—at all good 
stores. In sets, too—with Tray, Creamer and 
Sugar. If your dealer does not have the 
Coffee Robot or other useful and beautiful 
Farberware Gift Items, mail coupon to— 


The original S. W. FARBER, INC. 


141-155 S. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The name FARBERWARE is your guarantee! 





0 Send Folder P, describing 
Coffee Robots and Sets. 

D Send me... . Coffee Robots, 
delivering through dealer named 
below. I enclose $10 for each, 
plus transportation costs. 
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Quality inbuilt through nearly 
a century of fine watchmaking 
ALVIN WATCH COMPANY 


Division of A. H. Pond Co.., Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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WSALIND KEITH, appear- 

ing in the Columbia pietare 
“A Fight to the Finish” 


Glamorous Hollywood, personified here by 
lovely Rosalind Keith, has discovered how 
to relax in style. SCOTTY Slipperettes lend 
her lounging ensemble a smart footing. And 
they're as comfortable as they are handsome! 
SCOTTYS relax tired muscles...and keep 
your feet warm in bed . . . for they won't 
come off during the night! They're wash- 
able...and stretchable. One size fits every 
foot...so you may safely present them as 
Gifts, without first inquiring about size. 


COLORS: Black, Rust, White, Royal Blue, 
Sky Blue, Blush Pink, Dark Green, Dawn 
Green. At your department store, 


SCOTTY 5G opooreite 


Trade Mark Reg. No. 296702 
Pat. No. 1841518, Design Pat. No. 86152 
©1937 THE SLIPPERETTE CO. 
5216 IRVING PARK BLVD., CHICAGO 
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Brief Reviews 
| (Continued from page 6) 


| FIREFLY, THE M-G-M 


Jeanette MacDonald's newest venture into 
musical comedy without Nelson Eddy is a well- 
photographed, spectacular piece with a Napoleonic 
Spanish background involving spy activities. Allan 
Jones is Miss MacDonald's love this time, and they 
both contribute some blue-ribbon singing. (Oct.) 


FIRST LADY—Warners 


Replete with the gay situations and dialogue 
that characterized the stage play, this satire on 
Washington intrigue should amuse you. Kay 
Francis, multigowned as usual, does a brilliant 
job as the ambitious wife of politician Preston 
Foster, and Verree Teasdale takes honors as Kay's 
adversary over the teacups. Vor 


This thrilling story of planes and fliers has all the 
symptoms of a hit picture. It concerns a brutal 
| setup at a small airport in the Andes. Headman 
Onslow Stevens sends men to their death in ruined 
planes Chester Morris and Whitney Bourne 
finally find the answer to liberty and love. (Oct.) 


| FLIGHT FROM GLORY—RKO-Radio 


GANGWAY—GB 


Definitely Jessie Matthews’ best picture to date, 
this gay crook musical has delicious song and lyrics 
and Jessie's dancing tied together in a giddy story 
of a young English girl's mix-ups with gangs, gun- 
men and Scotland Yard men. One of the latter 
helps her straighten out her love life. (Oct.) 


HIDEAWAY—RKO-Radio 


The situations and gags than enliven Fred Stone's 
predicament as the shiftless yokel whose farm is 
used as a hide-out by a gang of crooks provide some 
good comedy. Emma Dunn is Stone's energetic 
wife; Marjorie Lord his pretty daughter. Your 
whole family should enjoy it. (Oct.) 


HIGH, WIDE AND HANDSOME—Paramount 


As a combination of epic, musical and thundering 
melodrama, this experiment sometimes curdles, but 
Irene Dunne, in fine voice, is alone worth the 
admission. She is presented as a carnival girl who 
marries farmer Randolph Scott. They finally dis- 
cover oil for the lamps of Erie under the cabbages. 
Top-notch. (Oct.) 


HOOSIER SCHOOLBOY, THE— Monogram 


A timely, homespun and sometimes satirical! pic- 
ture of everyday American life given reality by 
the forthright performance of Mickey Rooney, the 
misunderstood urchin battling for his father's repu- 
tation. Anne Nagel is the understanding school- 
marm; Frank Shields, her beau ideal. (Sept.) 








HOT WATER—20th Century-Fox 


| date for mayor, but almost loses the election when 
blackguards frame his son in a messy scandal. 


and the usual Jones cast. (Oct.) 


IT’S ALL YOURS—Columbia 


This consists mostly of charm by Francis 
Lederer, beauty by Madeleine Carroll, and non- 
sense by Mischa Auer. There is much to-do about 
an inheritance, and True Love comes out of a 
triangle romance. At times it’s pretty funny. (Oct.) 


ITS LOVE ?M AFTER—Warners 


This allows Bette Davis and Leslie Howard to 
drop their previous sufferings and romp through one 
| of the gayest and smartest of the new comedies. 
Playing stage players in love with each other but 
| temperamentally allergic, they are ably supported 

by Olivia de Havilland, Patric Knowles, and par- 
ticularly Eric Blore, whose brand of humor grows 
increasingly contagious. (Oct.) 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES—GB 


depicts the harrowing experiences of five adven- 
turers seeking the lost diamond mines of the Bib- 
lical king. Paul Robeson contributes some superb 
singing; Roland Young and Cedric Hardwicke play 


you'll enjoy it. (Sept.) 


% LIFE OF EMILE ZOLA, THE—Warners 


Warner Brothers prove once again their apti- 
tude for combining fascinating biography with 


acting as the French writer, champion of the under- 


tain Dreyfus, unjustly condemned to Devil's Island. 
Joseph Schildkraut as Dreyfus is superlative. The 
entire cast scores. See this as one of the year's 
worthiest pictures. (Sed/.) 


LIFE OF THE PARTY, THE—RKO-Radio 


Joe Penner's juvenile whimsey, Gene Raymond's 
blond hair and a half-dozen famous comedians are 
high-lighted in this, rather good musical Harriet 
Hilliard, a socialite in search of a career, is Ray- 
mond's cookie, and you'll laugh at Billy Gilbert, 
Helen Broderick and Parkyakarkus. (Nov.) 


| Here comes the Jones family again—and in | 
| trouble as usual. Pa Jones (Jed Prouty) is a candi- | 


r 
Spring Byington, Kenneth Howell, Shirley Deane | 


Based on the novel by H. Rider Haggard, this | 


with their usual finesse. Somewhat 4 la serial, but | 


dramatic entertainment. Paul Muni does epochal | 


dog, who risks his life and career to fight for Cap- | 





ner LOVEliness 


Put beauty at her finger-tips this Christ- 





| mas with one of these attractive La Cross 
| manicure sets to keep her hands lovely 
| all year. 








TRINKET 





POUCHETTE 

No. 4019 — $1.50 
CORONET 

No. 4007 — $5 | 


| 





Other smart 
La Cross sets 
NEWARK, N. J. from $1 to $35 


NAIL POLISH SETS 


The prestige polish that looks better and lasts longer. 





NED WAYBURN’S 


DANCING, SINGING AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 





Adults and Children. Every type 
Dancing Singing. Acting. Radio. 
classes for Weight Reducing or Buildi 
Course in ge Dancing. te 
by mail. 






Jance 





Visitors welcome. Write for literature. Studio P-12. 


i” 625 MADISON AVE. (at 59th st.) NEW YORK 





Sylvia of Hollywood 


Now Reveals How 
You Can Acquire the Beauty 
of the Screen Stars 


You have always wanted 
to be beautiful . attractive 
... glamorous. Now you can 
be! For the very same meth- 


ods which the famous stars of 





the screen and stage use to ac- 
quire and maintain their 
beauty are now revealed by 
Sylvia of Holly wood in her 
new book, No More Alibis. 


This book gives you the 





very same information for 
which the screen stars of Hol- 
lywood have paid fabulous 
sums. Yet the price for this 
marvelous book is only $1.00 


a copy. If you are unable to 
get this book at your local de- 
partment or book store mail 
your order to 





MACFADDEN BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
| Dept. P-12, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. | 


LONDON BY NIGHT—M-G-M 


Here is the usual mystery with the usual formula, 
the first ingredient of which is the reporter sleut! 
Though the murderer masks his identity behind 
umbrella, of all things, George Murphy finall 
solves the crime with the help of his girl Watson 
Rita Johnson. (Oct.) 


LOVE IN A BUNGALOW—Universal 


A lightweight little story, this has Nan Grey, 
hostess in a model bungalow, and Kent Tay] 
breezy salesman, bickering in the modern manner 
Without benefit of clergy, they enter a happiest 
married contest, are forced to live up to the terms. 
Stay home and be comfortable. (Sept. 


LOVE IS ON THE AIR—Warners 


A new star, Ronald Reagan, makes his bow in 
this tale of radio. As Uncle Andy of the kiddies’ 
hour, he finds himself plunged into a gangster 
war. June Travis, as his girl friend, is attractiv 
Ronald himself is excellent, and the cast is okay 
too. (Nov.) 


LOVE UNDER FIRE—20th Century-Fox 


As a new production in the current cycle 
Spanish war pictures, this one was fired at and 
missed. It is built around the antique story 
Scotland Yard man chasing a beautiful wom 
thief threugh shot and _ shell Don Ameche, 
Loretta Young and Borrah Minnevitch try very 
hard. (Oct.) 


MAKE A WISH—RKO-Razdio 


One of the weaker Bobby Breen vehicles, t 
takes the singing boy to a Maine camp where 


| silvery voice inspires virtuoso Basil Rathbone 


finish an opera. Marion Claire is Bobby's mot 
You'll find the music easy to hum. (Nov.) 


MAN WHO CRIED WOLF, THE—Universal 


Loaded with the iron weight of faulty story 
construction, this “who dunnit” tale sinks to t 


bottom and stays there. Lewis Stone is the pr 
essional murder confessor who involves hi n, 
Tom Brown, in his evil ways. Morbid and un- 


inspired. (.Nov.) 


MARRIED BEFORE BREAKFAST—M-G-M 


Debonair Robert Young raises this simple second- 
class picture to Grade A entertainment. The story 
concerns a crackpot inventor who gets involved in 
a night of adventure playing good Samaritan to a 
strange girl. Florence Rice is a vivid heroine 
(Se pt.) 





MARRY THE GIRL—Warners 
Fancy the hysterical “woo-hooing” of Hugh 
Herbert and the fuss-hudgeting of Mary Boland, a 
heads of a newspaper syndicate, and you have some 
idea of this giddy-gabby laugh riot. Mischa Auer, 
Frank McHugh, Alan Mowbray and Carol Hughes 
contribute to the fun. (Sept.) 


MR. DODD TAKES THE AlR—Warners 


Tuneful and colorful, this introduces Kenny 
Baker, of ether fame, portraying a strawberry 
festival songbird who is “discovered,” hits the big 
time, fallsinlove. The girlis Jane Wyman. Baker 
promises to be a pleasant addition to the screen. 
(Oct.) 


MY DEAR MISS ALDRICH—M-G-M 


Don't see this unless you're in a tolerant mood 

‘s a minor newspaper hodgepodge in which 
Maureen O'Sullivan inherits ‘‘The Globe,”’ falls 
in love with editer Walter Pidgeon Edna May 
Oliver provides the only vitality. (Nov.) 


%& NEW FACES OF 1937—RKO-Radio 


If variety, laughter, a cast that stretches from 
here to there, and plenty of hot swing music form 
your idea of amusing cinema, this is your dish. 
Joe Penner, Milton Berle, Harriet Hilliard and 
Parkyakarkus are the principals arcund whom are 
built many sketches and minor acts. Outstanding. 
(Sept.) 


NORTH OF THE RIO GRANDE—Paramount 


A shooting, tooting action story of the famous 
Hopalong Cassidy series with Bill Boyd as usual 
playing Cassidy. Posing as a bad man to find the 
murderer of his brother he nearly comes a cropper. 
The scenery steals the show. (Sepi.) 


| OFF AGAIN-ON AGAIN—RKO-Radio 


Wheeler and Woolsey are a pair of quarreling 
Babbits who decide on a wrestling match as a solu- 
tion to their problems. The winner takes o* ~ the 
business; the loser plays valet to the luc’ yne 
Patricia Wilder, Russell Hicks and Marjo. cord 
add pep. (Sept.) 





ON SUCH A NIGHT—Paramount 


Someone was bound to make a picture of the 
Mississippi flood, and this irritating murder 
mystery is it You can’t imagine what Karen 
Morley and Grant Richards will do against the 
menace of Eduardo Ciannelli, nor do you care 
The cast is good, but the story unbelievable and 
forced. (Oct.) 


% 100 MEN AND A GIRL—Universal 


Here is practically a perfect picture, combining 
as it does an ingenuously new and fresh story built 
around unemployed musicians, Deanna Durbin 
entrancing singing, and the superb rendition of 
some of the world’s loveliest classical music by 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Leopold Stokowski. See this if you don't 
another picture this year. (Nov.) 

















ONE MILE FROM HEAVEN— 20th Century-Fox 


Bill Robinson's dancing and Fredi Washington's 


warm performance lift this mild melodrama from 
utter mediocrity. The complications revolve 
around a white child and a cok ced woman who 
claims parentage There are shootings, prison 
breaks and kidnapings. Claire Trevor is the news- 
paper wench who fixes everything. (Oct.) 


% PRISONER OF ZENDA, THE-Selznick- 
United Artists 












This second screening of Anthony Hope’s 
veteran adventure story will | u with its 
colorful drama, its beautiful s¢ he realistic 
acting of Ronald Colman as King 1 commoner, 
and the gracious beauty of Made Carroll as 
Princess F ia. Raymond Massey itstanding 
as the King's Machiavellian ther, and Doug 
Fairbanks, Jr. is a deep-dyed I Go and 
renew your youth. Nov.) 

ROAD BACK, THE—Universal 

Sequel to “All Quiet on the Western Front,” this 
is a slow-moving psychological study of Germ in 
soldiers who find themselves strangers in their de- 
feated fatherland. Richard Cr mw John King 
and Andy Devine offer keen portrayalsof the youth- 
ful patriots. (Sept.) 

RUSTLER’S VALLEY—Paramount 

Bill Boyd : in takes to his boots and saddle 
Hopalong Ca sid y, frees his pal from accusation 
a bank robber, finds time to woo and win Madge 


Evans. 
3% SARATOGA—M-G-M 


Jean Harlow’s last picture and the consensus is 
that her portrayal in this fast-moving comedy 
drama built around the well-known race track was 
one of the best of her career. Lionel Barrymore, 
Clark Gable, Una Merkel, Walter Pidgeon and 
Frank Morgan are all up to their usual fine stand- 
ard. (Sept.) 


SHE ASKED FOR !T—Paramount 


this is good hash 





Better than the average Hof 


Mong. 


Although as cinema, , there is an 





invigorating silly angle to the murder mystery 
theme. William Gargan is the writer of blood 
thrillers who gets himself involved in the rea 
McCoy. Orien Heyward is pretty as his wilt 

but by no means another Duse. (Vov.) 


6HE HAD TO EAT—20th Century-Fox 


ll the old time-tested comedy 
devices, including mistaken identity, the screwy 
millionaire, the dumb country boy and the clever 
little miss. They all miss. Jack Haley, Eugene 
Pallette, Franklin Pangborn and others try hard, 
but the story yields only a few moments of hilarity. 
(Sepi.) 


SHEIK STEPS OUT, THE—Republic 


Ramon Novarro’s screen comeback finds him in 


Here are jumbled a 


the garb of an Arab making his famous brand of 
love to a corkscrew heiress, played by Lola Lane. 
Novarro's charm is as effective as ever. See it for 


the several nice songs you will hear and for a laugh 
or two. (Oct.) 


SING AND BE HAPPY—20th Century-Fox 


An innocuous little musical in which Tony Mar- 
tin and Leah Ray, working for rival advertising 


firms, sing and bicker for reels, make up at the be- 
hest of Helen Westley, ‘Pickle Queen."" Songs 
include ‘‘ Travelin’ Light,” and ‘Sing and Be Hap- 
py.” (Sept.) 


SINGING MARINE, THE—Warners 


Amiable Dick Powell has the 
hand in this nicely produced musical. 


situation well in 
He plays a 


bashful soldier whose head becomes too big for 
his hat. China restores his equilibrium. Doris 
Weston is the girl who waits at the home port. 
Completely unoriginal but amusing. (Sept.) 


SMALL TOWN BOY—Grand National 


The hackneyed story of the village sap who be- 
comes a go-getter is again brought out of its wrap- 
pings. This time Stuart Erwin is the suppressed 
lad, who, finding a thousand bucks, immediately 
becomes a new man and wins the belle of the bor- 
ough, Joyce Compton. Stay home. (Sept.) 


SOMETHING TO SING ABOUT— Grand National 


James Cagney’s latest picture presents him as a 
New York hoofer gone Hollywood. Evelyn Daw, 
a charming new singer, is his bride; Mona Barrie 
the actress-te — ss, Gene Lockhart the mulish 
producer. Well recommended. (Nov.) 


SOPHIE LANG GOES WEST—Paramount 


There is almost nothing good that can be said for 
this jumbled, confused, dull, utterly uninteresting 
picture. Gertrude Michael is the beautiful re- 
formed jewel thief accused of stealing the Rajah's 
diamond. You simply don’t care whether she did 
or not. (Nov.) 


% SOULS AT SEA—Paramount 


An intensely interesting epic of men against the 
sea based on an incident in maritime history in the 
1850's. When his ship is wrecked, Gary Cooper 
decides who shall survive, is put on trial for his life 


later because of his decision. Cooper, George Raft, 
Frances Dee and the entire cast are superlative. 
(Oct.) 
% STAGE DOOR—RKO-Radio 

The hullabaloo of a theatrical boardinghouse is 
the background of this great story of young 
actresses who battle Broadway for minor fame and 


a scant living. Ginger Rogers gives an excellent 
account of herself in a dramatic réle; Katharine 
Hepburn does fine work, Andrea Leeds almost 
steals the show, and Adolphe Menjou 
philandering producer is highly amusing 
LaCava deserves orchids tor a brilliant 
Don't miss it. (Nov.) 


as 
Director 
picture. 


the 


%& STELLA DALLAS—United Artists 


Samuel Goldwyn (who produced the silent ver- 
sion) again brings to the screen this poignant story 
of mother love. Barbara Stanwyck is sptendi dly | 


sincere as the flamboyant mill girl who sets her cap 
for a gentleman (John Boles), catches him, and in | 
her love for her daughter ( Anne Shirley), reaches | 
the heights of self-sacrifice and devotion. Cast, 

production and direction are superb. (Oct.) 


SUPER SLEUTH—RKO-Radio 


Jack Oakie mugs, slugs, and turns cartwheels to 
create laughs in this comedy satire on all mystery 








yarns. Playing a dim-wit actor who yearns to be | 
a detective, he discovers a would-be murder¢ er. | 
The chase ends i in the crazy house of a beach con- 
cession. Just where the picture belongs. (Sept.) 
% THAT CERTAIN WOMAN—Warners 

A remake of Gloria Swanson’s ‘‘ The Trespasser,” 
this now promotes Bette Davis as the gangster | 
widow who falls in love with lly-shallying Henry 
Fonda. Their stolen love yields nothing but sacri 
fice and misery for e verybody. The cast is splen- 
did. Take two hankies with you. (Oct.) 
% THIN ICE—20th Century-Fox 

A happy combination of romance and music 
spectacle and comedy, starring Sonja Heni the 
dazzling little Queen of the Iceways, and h: er me, 
gangling Tyrone Power. There are four magnif 
icent skating sequences and you'll appreciate the 
humor of Arthur Treacher, Raymond Walburn and 


Joan Davis. Simply elegant. (Nov.) 


%* TOAST OF NEW YORK, THE—RKO-Radio 


Stirring drama inspired by the grandi iloque nt 
careers of the “robber barons” of America’s indus- 
trial turmoil after the Civil War. Edward Arnold 


is a lusty Jim Fisk, Lord of Wall Street; Frances 
Farmer is intelligent as Josie Mansfield; Jack 
Oakie’s comedy scores. Lavish and spectacular. 
(Sept. 


%* TOPPER—Hal Roach-M-G-M 


Gay mad nonsense involving two mischievous 
ghosts (Connie Bennett and Cary Grant) who 
have the power of materializing themselves at will 
Their efforts to bring harmony into the marital 
difficulties of Roland Young, a whimsical banker 


and Billie Burke, his prissy wife, will leave you 
gasping with laughter. The production is A-1 too 
(Sept.) 


VARSITY SHOW—Warners 


Here is a rollicking three cheers for dear old 
Rutgers musical with Fred Waring and his band, 
Dick Powell, Walter Catlett, Ted Healy and others 
leaping the goal post for a touchdown. Dick is the 
successful alumnus who does his bit for Alma Mater 
by putting the pretty coeds on Broadway. Priscilla 
and Rosemary Lane go to town. (Oct.) 


VICTORIA THE GREAT—RKO-Radio 


Another epic of English history, the story of one 
of its greatest queens, has been mz ide into a beauti- 
ful and moving chronicle of a woman and an 
empire. Anna Neagle and Anton Walbrook are 
excellent in the title réles. Honest, dignified and 
entertaining. (Oct.) | 


VOGUES OF 1938—Wanger-United Artists 


Never has Technicolor proved itself so screen- 
worthy as in this pageant of beauty, fashions and 
music basted together with the thre ad of a plot 
involving Warner Baxter, a dressmaker, Helen | 
\ inson, his wife, and Joan Bennett, a decorative 
deb. A major screen achievement. (Oct.) 


* WIFE, DOCTOR AND NURSE—20th Century- 


Fox 
With a simplicity and lack of melodramatics that 
make an outstandingly convincing portrait of 
hospital life, Director Walter Lang has created a 
superb picture. Warner Baxter is the surgeon, 
Virginia Bruce his assistant, Loretta Young his 
wife. All of them do splendidly. You'll love it. 
(Nov.) 


WILD MONEY—Paramount 


Edward Everett Horton is a stingy newspaper 
auditor on vacation when a kidnaping makes him 
forget his parsimoniousness. Horton's spending 
spree is all there is to it, and the slight love angle 
introduced by Louise Campbell. Catch this on a 
double bill. (Sept.) 


WINE, WOMEN AND HORSES—Warners 


Barton MacLane takes care 
gambling at the race track. 
Sheridan are the women. 
and of poor vintage. 
racing sheet. (Oct.) 


of the horses by 
Peggy Bates and Ann 
The wine, if any, is warm | 
You can do better reading a 


WOMEN MEN MARRY, THE—M-G-M 


\ provocative story theme—an exposé 
religious cult racket—and George 
work make this hurried picture 
George's philandering wife, Claire 
hob with his life, and Josephine 
hearts with him at the finale. 


of the 
Murphy’s nice | 
entertaining. | 
Dodd, plays | 
Hutchinson plays | 
(Nov.) 


% YOU CAN’T HAVE EVERYTHING — 20th | 
Century-Fox 


You can hz ive eve rything i in the way of entertain- | 
ment here. ‘his gay, slyly suggestive, amusing 
comedy has Don ‘aaaue and Alice Faye an 
love content, Louise Hovick (nee Gypsy Rose Lee) 
for sex, the Ritz Brothers for fun, and a sure-fire 
plot about an ambitious young thing trying to crack 
Broadway to hold them all together. What more 
do you want? It’s a pushover. (Oct.) 


1. ORALGENEis a 
firmer, “chewier” 
gum. It gives your 
mouth, teeth and 
gums needed exer- 
cise. 


2. ORALGENE 
contains milk of 
magnesia (dehy- 
drated). It helps to 
mouth freshness. 


2b. ORALGENE 
helps keep teeth 
clean —and_ fresh- 
looking throughout 
the day. Chew it 
after every meal. 





Beech—-Nut 


ORALGENE 


Chewing Gum 
FOR THE TEETH 
CRASS LOR GRANGE 


FOR FLAVOR, FUN AND 
MOUTH-FRESH FEELING 


ORALGENE 


8 ; pronounced oral gene (mouth health) 
A DELICIOUS BEECH-NUT PRODUCT 
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SOLD WHERE BEECH-NUT GUM IS DISPLAYED 











Salarie s of Men and Women in the fascinatin 
ession of Swedish Ma: 

$70 p erw tr 

fices. Lar 
tariums 


pro- 


»wards for specialis 

Wri te for Anatomy Charts, sample le 
son sheets and booklet—They’reFREE, 
THE College of Swedish Massage 


"1601 arte po eye" 967, Chicago 



















LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer? Do some- 
thing to secure quick relief. Write 
today for New Booklet—“THE LIEPE 
METHOD ID OF HOME “TREATM ENT. 8B 
It tells about Loney 2 a Varicose 
——s pen Leg So’ Milk or Fever Leg; 
—~ __™ aiiepe Method works while you 
More than 40 years of success. 





Praised and engeresd by thousands. , 3 
ha yo a naan BOOKLET 





College of Massage) 


INSTANTLY 
Scientific «<2 
== MORE MEN NEEDED to call 


on Business Concerns; Auto, Truck 

wh & Bus Owners; Schools, Public 
Buildings, Factories, Farms. All season 
Excellent year round profit opportunity. 













seller. 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 


We help you close sales with Direct Mail Advertising. 
360,000 sold to U. S. Government. Apvroved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, also Good Housekeeping Institute. 
Used by 10,000 large Corporations. Write today with 
details of age, past experience, etc. 


The Fyr-Fyter Co. Dept. 3-24, Dayton, Ohio 
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SHAMOU 


-uPp MI 
ds Make-Up ™ 


Flagged into any electric socket 

the Vanette Make-U: MirOlite ends 
those uneven, streaky ‘‘make-up” 
mistakes due to poor lighting and 
faulty mirrors. Diffuses a concen- 
trated, non-glare light between the 
French Plate Circle Mirror and Re- 
flector Globe that banishes confus- 
jn cern ae (reese “tn hap 
perfect-blen make-up” in hal i: L GIFT 
the time. Men like the MirOlite too, THE IDEAL Sie 
for a shadow-free shave, Portable! Sm artly designed and 
richly enameled metal base equipped with Pull-Out Drawer. 
Has electric socket for curling iron, electric shaver, etc. 


Sent On 30 Day’s Trial 


Send $1 today for your ‘*MirOlite”” and pay postman $3.95. 
Return within 30 days for refund if you’re not aelignted. 


NATIONAL DIE CASTING CO. Sept 33"ch 


y Ave 
Dept. 12, ome dy iii. 















Lovelier Blonde Hair 


NEW CINEMA CREAM METHOD 


Everywhere blondes are more popular! You, 
too, can have beautiful — lustrous — fluffy 
blonde hair tat wins admiration INSTANTLY! 
Now in 5 to 15 minutes—at home—you can 
lighten your hair to any flattering shade you 
desire with one application of LECHLER'S 

569” INSTANT HAIR LIGHTENER, the New 
Cinema Cream Method. Brightens hair 
im a ately! Looks natural! LECHLER'’S, 
white —easy to use —lightens only hair 
where applied. Not a liquid bleach! Doe yt run to hair ends and so 
cannot streak! And LECHLER’S does not fe 











applied as an antisepti 





ect your permanent wave. 
SENT POSTPAID IN PLAIN SEALED WRAPPER FOR $1 
with each order: @ pr cial Applic 


F R e E 36-page booklet 


* Fea Hair” 
@ Hollywood's famous eyelash grower and 
darkener —“‘Cinema Long-Lash” 
(regularly $1) FREE! 


in enameled case with mirror 
LECHLER LABORATORIES 
mums S60 Broadway Dept.W.J. New York, N, ¥.cmmmm 


ation Brush 
“The New Art of 

























“AWoman may 
whom She likes! 


—said Thackeray. This great X 
author knew the power of wo- 
men—better than most women 
do. Men are helpless in the hands 
of women who really know how 
to handle them. You have such/ 
powers. You can develop and use them to win a 
husband, a home and happiness. Read the secrets 
of “Fascinating Womanhood” a daring book which 
shows how women attract men by using the simple 
laws of man’s psychology. 
Don’t let romance and love pass you by. Send us 
only 10c and we will send you the booklet entitled 
Secrets of Fascinating Womanhood”"—an inter- 
esting synopsis of the revelations in “Fascinating 
Womanhood.” Sent in plain wrapper. 
Psychology Press, Dept.4-M, St. Louis, Mo- 
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GIRLS! 


Teach Yourself Typing 
Easy! With Royal’s free In- 
stant Typing Chart a 
latest model Royal Portable 
with full-sized keyboard and 
other “big machine” features. 


MOTHERS! 


Send Your Children 
Through School Faster 


Students with Royal Port- 
ables win higher marks 
Let them try a Royal at 


ia home free 


Help Your Husbands 
in Business 


Help him make more 
money with a Royal. 
See what a help it is—in 
your home at our risk! 


ACT NOW! Free Home trial 


Own a factory-new, latest model Royal Portable on 
your own terms . try it free—-prove to yourself 


and 




















what it will do for your whole family ... then pay 
cash, or only a few cents a day! 

Royals are finest! Beautiful. Sturdy. Simple to 
use. Standard full-sized keyboard and smooth, easy 
action. The coupon brings full details. No obligation. 

NLY A AA CENTS A D 
; CARRYING 

| CASE. Hand- 
| some, durable, 

instantly con, 

vertible. 
| Remove 
} the type- 


| writer and 
have a per- 
fect week-end case. 


OWN A 


ROYAL Portable 


Typewriter on your own terms 










Inc 


ROVAL TYPEWRITER CO., 


| Dept. A-222, 2 Park Ave., New York City 
| Tell me how T « in own for only a few 
cents ada Fhe 1 lel Royal Port 
able t nd Instant 
Typing Chart, ‘Vy RE f 
Name 
Street 
( 
IT already own Typewr.ter, 
Serial No Tell me how much will 
you allow on it as CASH payment on a new ROYAL? 





Who would think 
that a nickel 
could buy so much 
relief? Cure a cold? 
No! But a 


inate package ¢ ol 
BEECH-NUT 


COUGH DROPS 
BLACK OR MENTHOL 


can give welcome 
relief from “throat \\ 
tickle” that comes 
from a cold. 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 56) 


LANCER SPY—20th Century-Fox 


thrillers, 
George Sanders. 


F you like espionage 

won't go wrong here. 
married British seaman, all but wins 
the war singlehanded when he gets to 
Berlin by impersonating a _ captured 
Prussian officer. Spy Dolores Del Rio 
betrays her Fatherland for hopeless 
love. Talented Peter Lorre is hidden in 
a bit réle. Joseph Schildkraut, Lionel 
Atwill and Sig Rumann contribute ex- 
cellent performances. 


you 


ATLANTIC FLIGHT—Monogram 


UTSIDE of the fact that this allows 

Young America a close-up of a 
man whom they justly admire, Dick 
Merrill, crack pilot who made two sen- 
sational round trips to England, this 
dull story has little to offer. Paula 
Stone is giddily inept as an heiress- 
aviatrix who uses Dick’s ability to save 
the life of Weldon Heyburn. Captain 
Merrill does a swell job. 


DANGEROUSLY YOURS—20th Century-Fox 


MONG the current rash of jewel- 

thief pictures this had better be 
ignored. Its sophistication is forced, its 
involved plot bewildering, and its pro- 
duction clearly second-rate. A huge 
diamond is stolen and Cesar Romero, 
the most obvious suspect, finds romance 
with Phyllis Brooks. Jane Darwell 
moves ponderously throughout and 
Alan Dinehart does the heavy rdle. 


NON-STOP NEW YORK—GB 


HERE’S one thing this picture has 

plenty of—and that’s suspense. Well di- 
rected, well acted, it is as nicely excit- 
ing a mystery story as we’ve seen of a 
rainy afternoon. Anna Lee is the little 
English chorus girl who is wanted in 
America as the only witness who can 
save a man from the electric chair. She 
manages by a clever ruse to hop the 
transatlantic plane despite the sinister 
attempts of gangsters to stop her. The 
head racketeer, Frank Sullivan, boards 
the plane too, and from there on it is 
every man for himself. John Loder is 
the skeptical Scotland Yard man who 
finally comes around to thinking Anna’s 
way; Desmond Tester as the inquisitive 
boy who puts his fingers into every- 
body’s pie steals the show (as he prac- 
tically always does). 


Casts of Current 
Pictures 


“ATLANTIC 


Original and scree 


FLIGHT 


MONOGRAM. - 
n play by Scott Darling and Erna 
Lazarus The Cast: Dick Bennett, Dick Merrill; 
Carler, Jack Lambie; Gail, Paula Stone; Bill, 
Weldon Heyburn; The Baron, Ivan Lebedeff; 

key, Milburn Stone. 


“AWFUL TRUTH, THE’’—Cotumsia.—Story 
by Arthur Richman. Screen play _by Vina Delmer. 
Directed by Leo McCarey Cast: Lucy 
Warriner, lrene Dunne; Jerry Warriner, Cary 
Grant; Daniel Leeson, Ralph Bellamy; Armand 
Duvalle, Alexander D'Arcy; Aunt Patsy, Cecil 
Cunningham; Barbara Vance, Marguerite Churchill; 
Mrs. Leeson, Esther Dale; Toots Binswanger, Joyce 
Compton; Frank Randall, "Robe rt Allen; Mr. Vance, 
Robert Warwick; Mrs. Vance, Mary Forbes; Lord 

I ‘abian, Zita Moulton. 


he 








Fatian, Claud Allister; Lady 


“BRIDE FOR HENRY, 
Sereen play by Marion Orth. Original story by 
Josephine Bentham. The Cast: Sheila, Anne Nagel; 
Henry, Warren Hull; Eric, Henry Mollinson; Helen, 
Claudia Dell; and Harrison Green and Betty Ross 
Clark, 


\"’—MoNoGRAM. 





In the heart of 
San Lyanctsco... 
atop Nob Hill! 





ind the real West in romantic 
San Francisco... real Western hospitality in 
the famed MARK HOPKINS... 


the city in location and smartness! Thrill to the 


pinnacling 


brilliant vista of harbor, hills and sweeping 
the pagoda-roofs of Chinatown 
. the shops and theaters four 
minutes down the hill. With your car garaged 


Bridges... 


only a step away.. 


handily in the building, and a willing hotel 
staff to help, you'll find your San Francisco visit 
a miracle of convenience and charm. Expenses 


most moderate. Rates from $4.00 per day. 


GEORGE D. SMITH, Manage 


THE MARK HOPKINS HOTEL 


* 
New York Representatives: BOTHWELL & 
WARNER, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 
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GET YOUR COPY OF 


"NO MORE ALIBIS” 


By Sylvia of Hollywood 
From Your Book or Department Store NOW 














— | 


FIND OUT I 


wt 


new faces the only book of its kind 


HEMWARD PUBLISHING CO., Box 1470 
Dept. 8B Hollywood, California 





- 
what to do who to s¢ t re to 
* write you do have a chance nok t l le | 
easy to understand gives at te fact 120 
pages of honest, authent format luding a 
*” most valuable appendix which * 
* the names and addresses of those executives at Holly * 
wood's major studios clay cat it is to find new 
talent also 300 names and addresses of accredited 
a representatives in the United States now | g tor 


PRICE 
$1.0 
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“GRI AT GARRICk, THE” — Wa 
Screen play by Ernst Vajda. Directed by J 
Whale. The Cast: David Garrick, Brian A 
Germaine, Olivia de Havilland; 7x , Ed 
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Henry O'Neill; Auber, Lana Turner; Jea 
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“LIFE BEGINS IN COLLEGE”’—201m Cex- Cast: Jenn 





HAVE YOU A 


LITTLE 


IN YOUR HOME ? 


PRIZE WINNERS 


t 


Here is the list of prize winners who took the pictures on pages 38-39: 


prize) Helen Coyne, 4130 77 St., Jackson Heights, L. I., N. Y. 
pictures) Patricia Feeney, 77 Margaret Ave. W. Detroit, Michigan. 
pictures) Madeline Nueske, 1521 East 96th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
picture) Madeline Hotchkiss, 5 Holcomb St., West Haven, Conn. 
picture) Helen Aileen Freyman, 1407 Third St., Chillicothe, Missouri 
picture) Joan Hazard, 835 Santa Barbara Pl., Mission Beach, Calif. 
picture) Jane Flinchum, 1026 I5th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
picture) William Kozma, 8 Harvey St., New Brunswick, N. J. 
picture) Bertha Friedlob, 1209 Prairie St., Houston, Texas. 


picture) Jimmy Gaynor, 404 N. Commonwealth Ave., Los Angeles, 
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MY PAINS HAVE 
I'L. DO 
A FADE-OUT 
BEFORE NOON! 











SHE FIXES 
THAT LIKE 








PAIN, NOW. UM 
| GOING TO HAVE 
| YOU PROMOTED. 


\ THOSE WORDS, MAE, 
\\ AND REMEMBER 















JOIN the modern women who no 
longer give-in to functional periodic 
ain! It’s old-fashioned to suffer in 
silence, ere is now a reliable 
relief for such suffering. 

\Many who use Midol do not feel one 
twinge of pain, or even a moment’s 
ymfort during the entire period, 
including women who have always had 
the hardest time. 

Don’t let the calendar regulate your 
activities! Don’t “favor yourself” or 
yourself”? on certain days of 


because tl 


qcduscc 


Saye 


— 
ESS 


CAN YOU RELIEVE‘ 





YES, MANY OF | 
OUR GIRLS HAVE 
USED M/DOL | 
FOR RELIEVING | 









MY PAINS 2 





_ HHH 


HOW 1S MY 

LEADING LADY ? FEEL GRAND.’ | 
FEEL AS FINE { LET'S TAKE IN | 
AS YOU LOOK? AX 


every month! Keep going, and keep 
comfortable — with the aid of Midol. 
These tablets provide a proven means 
for the relief of such pain, so why en- 
dure suffering Midol might spare you? 

Midol brings quick relief which 
usually lasts for hours. Its principal 
ingredient has often been prescribed 
by specialists. 

You can get Midol in a trim little 
aluminum case at any drug store. Two 
tablets should see you through your 












AY HAIR/ 


The Best Remedy 
1s Made at Home 


OU can now make at home 
a better gray hair remedy 
than you can buy, by following | 
this simple recipe: Tohalf pint 
of water add one ounce bay 
rum, a small box of Barbo 
Compound and one-fourth 
ounce of glycerine. Any drug- |} 
gist can put this up or you can mix it yourself at 
very little cost. Apply to the hair twice a week 
until the desired shade is obtained. Barbo imparts 
color to streaked, faded or gray hair, makes it soft 
and glossy and takes years off your Jooks. It will | 
not color the scalp, is not sticky or greasy and does 
not rub off. Do not be handicapped by gray hair | 
when it is so easy to get rid of it in your own home. | 











SCHOOL 
1) | = 


worst day. 


Two year complete practical course . . , based on 
nineteen years’ c:perience of internationally fa- 
mous Pasadena Playhouse. ..trains you for career 


on stage, screen or radio. We constantly produce 
on three stages with openings attended by talent 
scouts from nearby Hollywood. Many big names 
in pictures today acknowledge their success to 
Pasadena Playhouse training. These include... 
Robert Young, Douglass Montgomery, Onslow 
Stevens, Victor Jory, Gloria Stuart, Anne Shirley 
and others. If you wish to prepare sincerely for a 
career in the theatre or pictures, write for pictorial 
catalog. Address General Manager. 

GiLMor Brown Director CHAS.PRICKETT Gen, Mar. 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


32 S. EL MOLINO AVENUE -. PASADENA - CALIFORNIA 
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WITH EACH PHOTOGRAPH 


THIS FORM AND SEND IT (OR AN EXACT COPY) 
SUBMITTED (SEE PAGES 38-39) 
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|More Alibis you will find all of 
ithe treatments and methods 


Beauty Secrets Revealed 


Sylvia of Hollywood has put 
| all her beauty secrets between 
the covers of a book. In No 





which have made her a power | 
in Hollywood. You will find 
out how to reduce fat from the | 


|hips, abdomen, breasts, arms, 


legs andankles. You will learn | 
how to acquire a firm lovely 


| face, beautiful hands and feet 


and myriads of other Holly- 
wood beauty secrets. Only) 
$1.00 postpaid. 


Macfadden Book Co., Inc. 
| Dept. 12 205 E. 42nd St. New York, N.Y. 





WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE... 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump 
Out of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ io Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flow- 
ing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays 
in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You 
get constipated. Your whole system is poisoned 
and you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the 
cause of your grouchy, gloomy feelings. It takes 
those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to 
get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, 
yet amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly 
refuse any‘hing else. 25c¢ at all drug stores. 
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THERE'S A DIFFERENCE IN 








A new method 


= 


restores to the silk, organic ele- 
| ments invariably removed in the 
making... regaining the original 
life and vitality of every silk fiber 


and what a difference it makes! 


\ difference you can see and feel! An amazing 

liveliness of color. A texture that’s softer...smoother 
. more flattering to your legs. A difference that 
tells in the wearing of this hosiery, too. You'll dis- 
cover qualities in VITA-BLOOM not to be found 


in any other hosiery. Look at it— Feel it—Wear it! 


* This patented process exclusive with hoenix A N E W i A D | AS Cc .-: N EW PNDURANCE 


COPYRIGHT 1937, PH 


PHOENIX 


‘ff ‘ oS ; 
Neb. CL- 2 DA —_—_ : 


GLORIFIED WITH THE PETAL TEXTURE (‘Qe 
HOSIERY 


WITH THE CUSTOM -FIT TOP 


Y O ue’ oR E S u Kh I 0 F y o Uu R Ss f - #F I N P H OF E N I 


—_—————- ———_—_——_——— 
W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 
ON EVERY PAIK 
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OOK FOR THESE 5 EXTRA FEATURES 


Free moth insurance policy written by one of the 
rgest insurance companies. 2. Factory-tested under 
f pressure for aroma-tightness (see test plug in 
ane chest). 3. Patented inside finish evens flow of 
ome and prevents sticky or oily interior. 4. 70% 

¥Ys-inch aromatic red cedar, in accordance with 
bovernment recommendations. 5. Offers such conven- 
nces as Self-Rising Top, or Automatic Rising Tray. 


SIMPLIFY YOUR DRESSING 
WITH A LANE-ROBE 


The modern Lane-Robe provides a plain/y 
marked place for everything in a man’s ward- 
robe. Room for eight suits. Moth insurance 
policy included. 











Above at left— No. 48-1445. Nationally advertised 
special. A modified modern chest. Top and base mould- 
ings are cross-banded with Oriental wood. Border at 
each end of front also Oriental wood. Has Lane's Auto- 
matic Rising Tray. Specially priced. See your Lane Dealer. 


Below—No. 48-1318. A superbly styled chest of con- 
temporary modern design. Smart curved trunk top. 
Veneered with Bubinga and Oriental woods. End 
panels 2-piece matched American walnut stump. Also 
equipped with Lane Automatic Rising Tray, same 2s 
illustrated above at left. 


Lane Chests may be purchased fro:n $19.95 up 


Twentieth Century-Fox Star 





IN THE BOUDOIR OF 
ROCHELLE HUDSON 
HER LANE HOPE CHEST IS 


ALWAYS NEAR 














YOUNG MAN... not so many moons from now, 
roses will be in bloom ... And with them will 
come that rare day in June... your wedding day. 

So this Christmas, give her a Lane Hope Chest. 
This intimate gift, which only a sweetheart or 
relative can give, will provide sanctuary for those 
treasured possessions that she must now hoard 
away in trunk, closet, or bureau drawer. 

The Lane Hope Chest is staunchly built for 
generations of service. Its patented inside finish 
provides an interior that will never get oily or 
sticky. Exclusive construction features make it 
the only certified aroma-tight cedar chest. 

That’s why Lane can give you a free moth in- 
surance policy written by one of the world’s 
largest insurance companies. 

Select this glorious gift for your sweetheart, 
wife, daughter, or mother. Don’t be satisfied 
with less. Latest Lane models now on display at 
your dealer’s. 

The Lane Company, Inc., Dept. E, 
Altavista, Virginia. Canadian Manu- 
facturersand Distributors,Knechtel’s, LANE 
Ltd., Hanover, Ontario. ' ANE] 
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Mrs. Whitney's guests climb aboard . .. light up Camels before the Chinook gets under way. ... With a “Hard alee!” Mrs. Whitney puts the helm over ... heads out to sea. 
hh WwW Ms i i ! I 6 i j i 

The itneys wi e sailing satanic ical 

other day, that they hope to do some 

sailing in the South this winter. The 


* 
in southern waters soon Whitney has lovely ammeron Long Island 


—and on the Sound. Mrs. Whitney is a skillful 





—— o yachtswoman and handles a racing class boat 
Pg a co like an expert. Their converted New York 40, 
BY Wis Za the Chinook, is a very “shippy” boat. 


7 OCcriety EDITOR ae 


Mrs. Whitney will be remembered as the 
former Hope Richardson. Her marriage toj 
Mr. Whitney joined two of New York's promi- 
nent families in a charming wedding that was 
an outstanding social event of the season, wit- 
nessed by a throng of friends of the young 
couple. I recall how enchanting Mrs. Whitney 
looked as a briv in a gown of white satin 
made in princess fashion with a yoke of net 
embroidered in tiny pearls. and her tulle veil 
held in place by a bandeau of orange blossoms. 
Since her marriage, Mrs. Whitney has taken a 


prominent part in the activities of the younger 





married set. Her committee work had much 
to do with the success of this year’s colorful 
Greentree Fair at Manhasset. During the 
summer she got in a lot of tennis, riding, and 
—as always—sailing and cruising. 

- . 


Hope’s enthusiasm for the energetic life is 
proverbial among her friends. “Don’t you ever 
get tired?” I asked. “Of course,” she laughed. 
“After a long trick at the helm, or any time I 
feel worn out, I refresh myself with a Camel. 
I always have loads of Camels handy. I get a 
“lift? with a Camel. And Camels are so mild. 
I cansmoke them steadily, without the slightest 
feeling of harshness on my throat.” That is an 
important point which Mrs. Whitney brings up 
— about Camels being so gentle on the throat. 
It shows how mild they are! Its true that 
women are finding the costlier tobaccos in 


Camel’s matchless blend more refreshing an 





more enjoyable. 


Among the 


above) Mrs. Howard F. Whitney. of Roslyn, Long Island, at the many 
helm of the Chinook. “1 value healthy nerves as much as any- 
one,” says this skilled yachtswoman. “So I smoke Camels. Came 
They’re so mild, they don’t jangle my nerves!” 


« 
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Camels ore a matchless 
blend of finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
... Turkish and Domestic 
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